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THE WEEK. 


«<2 —. 


THE conclusion of the Committee 
stage of the Local Government 
Bill was duly reached on Tuesday 
night, when one of the longest 
and stiffest bits of Committee work on record was 
brought to a successful close. Since then the Bill 
has been considered on the report stage on Thurs- 
day. The continuation of that stage was to be 
taken last night, and there is some reason to hope 
that the third reading will be carried in time to 
permit of the adjournment of the House to-day. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE compromise arranged by Mr. Balfour and 
Sir William Harcourt has worked well for the 
interests of the Bill and of the Liberal party; but 
the amount of friction it has caused in the ranks of 
the Opposition has been very great, as has been 
proved in different ways. Mr. Balfour's authority 
over his followers has been severely shaken, and he 
himself has been weak enough to emphasise this fact 
by writing a letter to the Times, nominally in reply 
to one of Lord Grey’s acrid criticisms, but really to 
try to extenuate the offence he committed in coming 
to terms with the Government. We regret, for Mr. 
Balfour’s own sake, that he should have taken a step 
at once so unwise and so undignified. Clearly, how- 
ever, the irreconcilable element in the Tory party 
—a party which desires nothing better than to fight, 
with or without reason—is stronger than most people 
supposed, and Mr. Balfour has been compelled to 
bow before its manifestations of wrath. It is only 
fair to him to note that whatever may be his attitude 
out of doors, in the House itself he firmly and 
honourably upheld the conditions of the arrange- 
ment. 





WE are unable to comment upon the result of 
the Horncastle election, as it has not reached us 
as we go to press. There seems, however, to be 
reason for believing that the Conservative candidate, 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, has been returned. 
Even if no question had been raised in some quarters 
as to Mr. Torr’s fitness to represent the Liberal party 
at the present moment, and if the general circum- 
stances had been favourable, that gentleman would 
have found it a difficult, if not hopeless, task to turn 
the large Tory majority in the Horncastle division 
into a minority. As it is, his difficulties have been 
increased, not only by the question of his attitude 
with regard to Disestablishment, but by the weather, 
which has prevented many of the more distant 





voters being reached. There have, however, been 
many hopeful features in the contest. Mr. Torr 
himself has worked with admirable energy, and the 
enthusiasm of his supporters has been immense. 
That he was the popular candidate cannot be doubted, 
but the territorial influences on the side of his 
opponent have been formidable in the extreme. 


THE debate on the Featherstone riot which took 
place in the House on Wednesday afternoon was 
chiefly remarkable for the Home Secretary’s an- 
nouncement that he would consider the advisability 
of giving some compensation to the families of 
the innocent lookers-on who were killed by the 
firing. Generally, too, there was much lucidity in 
the spirit in which this question was discussed. It 
was frankly admitted by the most advanced of the 
Labour members that the Government had no alter- 
native in the circumstances but to send the forces of 
the Crown to uphold the law when requested to do 
so by the local authorities, and that the military had 
no alternative but to quell the riots as promptly as 
possible. The secret of the mismanagement, it 
was recognised, lay in the character and con- 
stitution of the local authorities, and that is the 
direction in which reform must proceed. Mr. Asquith 
pointed out that though in favour of granting 
compensation in this case, he was not legally bound 
to do so, for every man who remains in the 
streets, however innocently, after the Riot Act is 
read is held guilty of unlawful assembly. How 
different the procedure of a Liberal Government in 
this whole matter to that of their predecessors, as 
exemplified at Mitchelstown! There three innocent 
people were killed by a panic-stricken mob of police, 
who had first attacked without warning a lawful 
public meeting. No Riot Act was read, no com- 
mission of inquiry was granted, no compensation 
was given to the families of the dead, but one police- 
man who was injured received an enormous award 
of £4,000, which was levied off the district, 





Mr. Ruopes has made another speech to his 
admirers in Cape Town which his best friends in 
this country will be the first to deplore. Every 
allowance must be made for human nature in Mr. 
Rhodes as in other persons, and we do not pretend 
to be surprised by the extreme anger which he 
manifests against those who have criticised his 
policy and acts most severely. But he has fallen 
into the grave mistake of supposing that he is 
stronger not only than public opinion in England, 
but than the Imperial Government itself. A few 
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more speeches like that, in which he hurled de- 
fiance against his antagonists at home, and crudely 
threatened Great Britain with the open hostility 
of the South African colonies, and he will be un- 
done. We trust that it was only under the 
influence of some abnormal excitement that he 
indulged in this foolish bluster. If it were to 
indicate anything like a settled policy on his part, 
the end of his career not merely as statesman, 
but as adventurer—to use the word in its legiti- 
mate and inoffensive sense—and financier, would 
be at hand. 





Sir MortIMER DURAND has arrived in London to 
report to the Imperial Government the result of his 
mission to the Ameer. Sir Mortimer is accompanied 
by Mr. Pine, of Cabul, the Englishman most com- 
pletely in the confidence of Abdurrahman, so that 
the opportunity which Downing Street now has of 
obtaining a vivid conception of the situation in 
Afghanistan is quite unique. There is one result 
which we hope will follow from Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s report—that is an invitation to the 
Ameer to visit England. He has long wished to 
do so, but for one reason or another — chiefly 
the desire of the Indian Government to repress 
Abdurrahman’s ambition to be treated as an 
independent sovereign—he has been snubbed rather 
than encouraged when he expressed his wish. The 
situation has now greatly changed: the Indian 
Government has learned the mistake of its estimate 
of the character and position of the present Ameer, 
and a new theory of dealing with him prevails. An 
invitation to visit us, extended to him by the Queen 
through the Imperial Government, with all the 
honour possible, would have an excellent effect, and 
would be a suitable crowning to the understanding 
effected through Sir Mortimer Durand. 


Hope must at last be abandoned of Major Wilson 
and the gallant little band who plunged into the 
bush several weeks ago in pursuit of the Matabele 
king. In Wilson, who was a young Scotsman, the 
Chartered Company seems to have lost one of those 
able and dashing officers whom the circumstances of 
these pioneer wars always bring to the front, and 
the men who followed him on his daring enterprise 
were all picked men, so that the loss is a bad one in 
every way. It is to be noted that in the unfortunate 
encounter in West Africa, reported this week, 
promising officers of this type were lost on both 
sides. Captain Lendy on our side was a young man 
of remarkable enterprise, resource, and daring ; and 
young Maritz, the ill-starred commander of the 
French force, appears to have justified his friends in 
entertaining great hopes of his future. 





THE elections to the French Senate are 

azroaD. chiefly notable as reducing still further 
the numbers of the irreconcilable anti- 
Republican minority. Fourteen seats formerly held 
by members of that minority were among those 
vacated. Only ten of the outgoing fourteen, how- 
ever, presented themselves for re-election, of whom 
one rallied to the Republic, and only five of the nine 
were returned—all of them in the Cétes du Nord, 
the easternmost of the Breton departments. But in 
Finistére, which is more Catholic and more Breton, 
the Republicans win a seat; so also in Calvados, an 
Orleanist stronghold, in Charente, where the Bona- 
partists have long been dominant, and in Aveyron. 
The Radicals win five seats in all from the Moderate 
Republicans. One of their successful candidates (at 
Algiers) is described as a Radical Socialist. M. 
Floquet has triumphed over his Socialist opponent, 
M. Longuet, in the Department of the Seine; M. 
Waddington, most unfortunately, has been beaten 
in the Aisne by a strong local candidate, who is also 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
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a Radical. But, taken as a whole, the Republic has 
every reason for satisfaction, both with the tendency 
shown and the type of candidates elected. 





THE Session of the French Chambers which 
opened on Tuesday is intended to be strictly a 
business session, beginning with a Bill for the con- 
version of Four anda half per Cent. Rente, and going 
on to such questions as the renewal of the privileges 
of the Bank of France and the revision of the taxes 
on wines and spirits. It is probable that the Chamber 
will shortly again contain Count Albert de Mun. 
He has been adopted by a majority of nearly five to 
two by a Conservative and clerical caucus in the 
district of Finistére, which includes St. Pol de Léon, 
a district hitherto represented by an irreconcilable 
Monarchist of the bluest Breton blood ; and though 
the partisans of the old régime receive his candida- 
ture with indignation, and a rival candidate, a 
Legitimist, is to present himseif, there can be little 
doubt as to the result. 


On Wednesday afternoon, after a very brief trial, 
Vaillant, the author of the explosion in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the 9th of last month, was convicted 
and condemned to death. The defence of his counsel, 
which was ingenious and produced a considerable 
impression, cast upon Society the responsibility for 
his career of crime, and did what could be done by 
way of extenuation. Vaillant himself read a docu- 
ment denouncing the present organisation of Society, 
and repeatedly declared that his aim was not to 
commit homicide, but to terrorise. For him, how- 
ever, we imagine, little pity will be felt here, 
though sympathy is appearing in unexpected 
quarters in France. He was an habitual criminal, 
essentially one of the “residuum” according to 
the latest scientific definition of it, who could 
not stick to honest work, and therefore drifted 
into crime—extenuating his deeds by the common- 
places of Anarchic theory. Such men, it is well to 
remember, would be a standing difficulty of any 
Socialised state; and we do not feel at all sure that 
a jury groaning under Socialist tyranny would 
convict so readily as a jury of Paris bourgeois. 


Ir is difficult to make out precisely what is 
happening in German politics, but there has seemed 
during the past week to be a drift towards com- 
promise between the “ Agrarians” and the Govern- 
ment. We have had, indeed, an emphatic assurance 
(now officially contradicted) from a Berlin Liberal 
paper, which is usually well informed that early 
last week the Chancellor tendered his resignation 
and the Emperor declined to accept it; but the 
reason assigned was not the hostility of the Country 
Party, or the intrigues of Herr Miquel, but the 
severe check which the colonial policy of Germany 
has just received by the remarkable mutiny of native 
troops in the Cameroons. How this affects Count 
von Caprivi it is not easy to see. 





In home politics, on the other hand, though, as 
we noted last week, Herr Miquel has had to drop his 
ingenious plan for raising a much larger sum than is 
necessary by Imperial indirect taxation and devoting 
the surplus to the repayment of the matricular 
contributions made by the several States to the 
expenses of the Empire, still the Catholic Centre, 
and in particular the Bavarians, are said to be ready 
to support a modified scheme, which will include the 
Bourse tax, and, we suppose, the tax on cheques 
and receipts, but will deal in a less drastic and 
vexatious way with tobacco and wine. But they 
will not support the tobacco tax as it stands in the 
Bill introduced on Thursday, or the proposed tax on 
wine either: and as they hold the balance of parties, 
the Government must make some concession to their 
views. Again, Count von Caprivi has replied rather 
favourably to a memorial from distressed Prussian 
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“agrarians” urging bimetallism and the abolition 
of “certificates of origin” of corn exported: These 
certificates enable the exporter of corn imported 
from abroad to claim drawback, and therefore 
facilitate the transit trade. Their abolition will 
entitle any corn exported to drawback, and there- 
fore there will be a bounty on the export of home- 
grown corn. If this concession takes place and the 
bimetallists are quieted by a fresh inquiry into 
the causes of the fall in silver, as the Chancellor 
promises, the Country Party may find it easier to 
accept the commercial treaty with Russia, which 
appears to be fixed in outline, though the mass of 
detail in its provisions necessarily delays the final 
settlement of the text. 


THE risings in Sicily have not amounted to open 
organised revolution; but it has seemed at times as 
if that culmination were not far off. Seven thousand 
fresh troops have been sent to the island; the state 
of siege has been proclaimed (with very doubtful 
legality), and military tribunals set up to deal with 
disturbers or inciters to disturbance. There have 
been a few more conflicts, and the total of the slain 
so far amounts to no less than 150. Of course, the 
wildest reports have been in circulation—some of 
the most insane and most pernicious unfortunately 
being set about by the semi-official Press. England 
—stimulated thereto by petitions from various 
localities in the island—is to do as she did during 
the Napoleonic wars, and assume the protectorate 
of the island. Presumably the authors of this 
report expect Sicily to be a second Cyprus and our 
assumption of the protectorate a conspicuous 
mode of entrance into the Triple Alliance. Again, 
French gold and agents of the French Foreign Office, 
we are told (semi-officially !), are at the bottom of all 
the disturbance. French troops are being concen- 
trated in Tunis; and as Italian troops are perforce 
being drawn off from the French frontier, the way 
is left open for a French invasion. This is the kind 
of pitiable invention that passes current in semi- 
official circles in Italy as authentic news. There is 
less glaring absurdity in the theory that German 
and other foreign Socialists are assisting the Fasci— 
a theory supported by the report of the seizure of 
correspondence and Socialist literature. But it may 
be remarked that Socialists generally have not much 
money to spare, and that Revolutionists who cannot 
read are hardly the kind of students on whom sane 
persons would shower broadcast the works of Karl 
Marx. 

In fact, the risings are a much more simple affair 
than the coffee-house babble of Italian politicians 
indicates. A people who carry along with a Socialist 
banner not only the portraits of the King and Queen, 
but (as at Santa Caterina last week) a crucifix, cheering 
for these emblems at intervals, have a good deal to 
forget before reaching the “advanced” standpoint of 
modern German Socialism. The Sicilian agricultural 
labourer—according to an excellent and impartial 
authority—earns about fivepence or sixpence a day, 
on the average, for some 200 days in the year. The 
taxation on food alone takes from this pittance in 
some districts eight francs per head of population 
perannum. Just before the riot at Valguarnera— 
so the story goes—a man tried to pass the octroi 
with vegetables on which the duty was threepence- 
halfpenny. He had only threepence, and the 
officials promptly detained his coat as security for 
the balance. There are two thousand noble families 
—seventy of them ducal—belonging to the island, 
many absentees, and all living on rent. Under these 
circumstances we need hardly look either for the in- 
fluence of the French Government or the dead hand 
of Karl Marx. Unfortunately, the neighbourhood of 
Bari has just witnessed two riots of the Sicilian 
type; the Marches are nearly as bad; Sardinia 
appears to be, if anything, worse off than Sicily; 
and the condition of Tuscany is unsettled. 





THINGS are in a very bad way, meanwhile, at the 
Italian Treasury, and no definite plan appears as yet 
to be formed by the Government. A forced loan on 
the lines of that of 1860 is spoken of, or a reduction 
of the interest on the State debt, or more tamper- 
ing with the currency, or (as an anti-climax) a 
match monopoly. Economies seem to have been 
carried too far in some directions already—there are 
companies of infantry now numbering fifteen men, 
batteries of artillery with five men to work the guns, 
cavalry regiments without enough troopers to attend 
to the horses, and the army has been for some time 
maintained on the military stores accumulated by 
former War Ministers. 





AT last the American House of Representatives 
can look forward with confidence to the passage of 
the Tariff Reform Bill before the close of the month. 
After many vain attempts to form a quorum last 
week, the recalcitrant Protectionist members were 
at last brought in last Monday by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and a “ guillotine” rule passed fixing Monday, 
January 29th, for the final vote. The Administra- 
tion and the Democratic party have no doubt 
immense difficulties to face. Business is practically 
little better than at the height of the silver 
crisis: one-fourth of the railways are in the 
hands of receivers; a million of working people 
are out of employment; and the Protectionists, 
of course, lay all the blame on the unsettlement 
caused by the prospect of the new tariff, 
insomuch that the workmen, even in Democratic 
districts, whom “ McKinley prices” had pretty well 
convinced of the inconvenience of high tariffs, are 
now becoming restive or going back to the ranks of 
the “ promoters of native industry.” Moreover, the 
trust monopolies, and the railway interests, and the 
tariff-fed industries generally, are an obstructive 
force of which the full strength has yet to be seen. 
The silver struggle, too, has brought a very serious 
division into the Democratic ranks, and though the 
President's message on Hawaii by its elevated tone 
somewhat turned the general feeling in favour of 
the Administration, the unfortunate deadlock this 
week seems to be causing a certain turn of the 
current among the “mugwump” class of politicians— 
who, however, make more show to foreign observers 
in America than elsewhere, at the same time that 
they matter relatively less. Nevertheless, the 
Democrats look forward with perfect confidence to 
ultimate success; nor is there any reason to dis- 
agree with their hopeful views; though, as there is 
no closure in the Senate, the date of that success 
cannot be precisely fixed. 


Wits regard to Hawaii, we cannot but think 
that the President is entirely in the right. The 
great motive for territorial expansion—the extension 
of slave culture from the exhausted soil of the older 
States to new and virgin areas—was removed by the 
Emancipation Proclamation thirty years ago. The 
United States, even under a Protectionist régime, has 
no need for a colonial policy of the present Con- 
tinental type, and the demand of the new Republican 
Chauvinists for a naval base in the Pacific may fairly 
be set aside. The population of Hawaii—natives, 
coolies, and half-caste Portuguesa six -sevenths 
of it—is an infinitely less promising material for 
Republican institutions than the “ greasers” of 
New Mexico or the French-Canadians of Quebec, 
or even the negroes of the South Carolina seaboard ; 
and the notion of a dependency permanently 
governed like a Crown colony is wholly foreign to 
the spirit of American institutions. The Provisional 
Government can. hardly be taken seriously, and the 
restoration of the Queen on proper conditions is the 
only course open. The President has ramitted the 
matter to Congress. But we can hardly suppose 
the majority will differ from him. 
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On Tuesday it was reported that Marshal Peixoto 
had resigned the Presidency of the United States of 
Brazil, and virtually terminated the struggle with 
the insurgents. The report has received official 
confirmation, but the view suggested by such 
information as has previously reached Europe is 
that it is premature rather than totally false. We 
recently referred to an inspired account of the 
schemes of the Monarchists, published by the Journal 
des Débats. This week the Figaro has published an 
article, purporting to emanate from someone closely 
connected with Don Pedro's heiress, the Comtesse 
d’Eu, now living in Paris, which ridicules the state- 
ment of the Débats that she is the main obstacle toa 
restoration, and asserts that she would never stand 
in the way of her son. If so, his accession to the 
throne may not be distant, in spite of recent dis- 
claimers of monarchical aims among the insurgent 
leaders. 


Tue celebration of Maurus Jokai’s 
LITERATURE, literary jubilee by his Hungarian ad- 
SCIENCE, etc. mirers has been one of the events of 
the week. No one who has ever 
travelled in Hungary and mixed with its inhabitants 
can have failed to be profoundly impressed by the 
enthusiasm which the mention of Jokai’s name never 
fails to evoke among his fellow-countrymen. Hun- 
garian literature is, alas! practically a sealed book 
to the people of Western Europe; but—possibly for 
that very reason—it is cherished devotedly by the 
Hungarians themselves. No living writer of their 
race enjoys a popularity like Jokai’s, though there 
are some others who do not fall far behind. Jokai 
himself has done much to merit the affection of his 
fellow - countrymen by that spirit of intense 
patriotism which not only shines through all 
his writings, but has been nobly exemplified in 
his personal life. It is a .great thing for 
any nation to show that it is capable of doing 
honour to its great men, and the Hungarians in 
the demonstrations of this week have enjoyed the 
sympathy of every generous foreigner. To the 
English public Jokai is little more than a name. 
Yet certain of his books have already appeared in 
English translations, and have made a deep im- 
pression upon all who have read them. Their vivid 
deseriptions of scenery, their masterly analysis of 
character, the daring and yet delicacy with which 
they handle the deepest problems of life and passion, 
and the fine humour and broad human sympathies 
which distinguish them, long ago taught his English 
readers that Jokai was one of the great writers of 
our time. Those who wish to understand something 
of his genius would do well to read “ Timar’s Two 
Worlds,” “ Dr. Dumany’s Wife,” and “ Eyes Like the 
Sea,” recently reviewed in our pages. 


Lovers of Thackeray who did not happen to 
have any knowledge of his personal history must 
have been startled on Thursday when they read the 
announcement of his wife’s death. It was just thirty 
years last Christmas Eve since the greatest of 
Victorian novelists was found dead in his bed in 
his new house at Kensington. But for many 
years before that he had been deprived of the 
society of his wife, and his children of their 
mother’s care. The influence of the calamity which 
darkened all Thackeray’s days of prosperity and 
fame is to be traced in many of his writings, though 
it is but seldom that he makes any direct allusion 
to it. It is profoundly touching to remember that 
the poor lady who died this week never knew that 
the husband whose name now shines among the 
brightest of our age, and whose bust stands among 
the Immortals in Poets’ Corner, was anything but 
the poor and struggling author whose tender and 
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faithful companion she was in his days of trial and 
obscurity. 

At the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday 
evening Miss Flora L. Shaw—who began her literary 
career with a capital story for adults about children, 
and has since become more famous as a special cor- 
respondent of the Times—read a brilliant paper on 
Australia, which carries us back from these dreary 
days of bank failures and labour parties to an earlier 
epoch of colonial enterprise—an epoch of boundless 
hope and confidence and unlimited demand for 
European immigration. Miss Shaw repeats that 
demand, and accepts the division of Australia 
into a tropical and a temperate section, with 
the Kanaka and coolie problems that the working 
of the former involves, with a cheerfulness that 
hardly seems justified by the past history of coloured 
labour, whether Kanaka, negro, or Chinese. Nor is 
the problem of European immigration such a simple 
matter, even apart from politics. It is pleasanter to 
look at her glowing picture of the resources of the 
country, in which gold and silver and jewels in 
fabulous quantities are mere casual items, at her 
account of the fusion of classes in the irrigation 
colonies, and especially at her demand for increased 
intercourse between the various members of the 
Empire—Canadians and Australians, for instance— 
which was, perhaps, the most valuable suggestion of 
a paper full of instruction and attraction, if not very 
profound. 

THE Right Rev. J. S. Hill, D.D., Anglican 

OBITUARY. Missionary Bishop of Western Equa- 
torial Africa, had devoted himself to 

missionary work for many years in West Africa, in 
New Zealand, and at home, and his death, with that 
of his wife, will be a severe loss to missionary work 
in his diocese. Professor Forchhammer of Kiel 
was one of the most eminent classical archeologists 
of the time. Major Cavendish Fitzroy had done 
much work in connection with charity organisation 
and management in London. Professor Pierre van 
Beneden, of Louvain, had done much research in 
marine zoology. Baron Hanenauer was one of the 
group of architects who have transformed Vienna. 
Father Walford, S.J., had been an Eton master, and 
was one of the earliest of modern mountain-climbers, 


ScIENCE, and more especially electrical science, 
has, with the death of Professor Hertz, lost one of 
her most prominent and eminent investigators, and 
one from whom much more important work was 
expected. Cut off at the early age of thirty-seven, 
there are few of us who could look back upon such 
a record as he possessed, his work having already 
marked an epoch in the history of his science. For 
his magnificent researches, by which he was led 
finally up to the climax of his investigations, the ex- 
perimental demonstration of magnetic waves, he 
came over to England four years ago, and received in 
person the Rumford Medal at a meeting of the Royal 
Society. To decide experimentally between Newton 
and Bernouilli as to the question of the propagation 
of gravity through a medium, nothing as yet has 
been done, and further, at the present time there 
seems really no indication of even a way for such 
investigations being pointed out. With electricity 
and magnetism, however, the case is different, and 
the anticipations of our great scientist, Faraday, and 
the beautiful theory which we owe to Clerk Maxwell, 
have been established in a brilliant manner, and ona 
sure basis of experiment, by him whose loss we have 
now so early to mourn. It was by sheer perseverance, 
as Lord Kelvin has said, in philosophical experi- 
menting that Professor Hertz was led to discover 
a finite velocity of propagation of electro-magnetic 
action and then to pass on to electro-magnetic waves 
in air, and then reflection. Professor Hertz himself, 
in referring to his own work, says: “Certainly it is 
a fascinating idea that the processes in air which we 
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have been investigating represent to us on a million- 
fold larger scale the same processes which go on in the 
neighbourhood of a Fresnel mirror, or between the 
glass plates used for exhibiting Newton's rings.” 
During the last twelve months electrical literature 
has been enriched by the fine volumes, both in 
English and German, containing Hertz’s electrical 
papers. These will form a handsome monument to 
his memory as a master in what Lord Kelvin calls 
the “nineteenth century school of plenum,” that 


is of one ether for light, heat, electricity, and 
magnetism. 








THE NAVAL POLICY OF MINISTERS, 





HE statements published in the morning papers 
last Saturday, purporting to give the naval 
programme for the coming year, were not, as was 
mistakenly supp: sed, inspired or authoritative. At 
this moment no one is in a position to tell us what 
the new naval programme is to be; and for the very 
simple reason that the programme is not yet settled. 
The Admiralty has its own plans, no doubt. TheSea 
Lords have done their duty in advising Lord Spencer 
as to the steps which they believe to be necessary in 
order to place our fleet in a satisfactory position. 
But it does not rest with the Sea Lords, or with the 
First Lord either, to utter the final word on the 
subject. That can only come from the Cabinet as a 
whole, and the word has not yet been spoken. This 
being the case, it is still open to writers and speakers 
who are outside the limits of the Cabinet to do what 
they can to strengthen the national plea for an ade- 
quate reinforcement of our naval resources. Certainly 
there has been no period in recent years when it was 
more necessary that the Government should deal 
liberally with the Navy than it is at present. We 
are not alarmists, and we have no wish to draw too 
dark a picture of the state of foreign affairs. But 
no one can shut his eyes to the fact that the con- 
dition of Europe is not satisfactory, and that a grave 
crisis might occur at almost any moment, in which 
Great Britain would find herself involved. Besides, 
even if this were not the case, there are certain clear 
principles which ought to guide our naval. policy. 
These were set forth with great emphasis in the debate 
last month in the House of Commons, not by the 
speakers on behalf of the Opposition, but by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. “The Government agreed,” 
said Sir Ughtred Shattleworth in his reply to Lord 
George Hamilton, “that the minimum standard 
strength of the Navy was equality with the navies 
of France and Russia;” and having said this Sir 
Ughtred went on to show conclusively that mere 
equality was not enough, but that, considering the 
special duties thrown upon the English fleet, it was 
necessary that it should be stronger than the com- 
bined forces of France and Russia. This declaration 
may be regarded as the charter of our naval policy. 
As to the proportionate superiority of the English 
fleet to those vf the other Powers which the cir- 
cumstances reqnire, opinions may differ. Sir Charles 
Dilke places it at five to three; but possibly his 
estimate may not be accepted by the Admiralty. 
Whatever ditferences may exist on this point, how- 
ever, the broad fact remains that Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues have openly declared that there must 
be at the very least equality, and that there ought 
to be superiority, on the part of our Navy as cum- 
pared with those of France and Russia, 

Here, then, we know what the Cabinet must 
secure if it is to fulfil the declarations made on its 
behalf in the House of Commons. But some dit- 
ferences may arise a3 to the way in which the 
relative superiority or inferiority of oar Navy to that 
of any other Power is to be ascertained. Nothing 





is easier than to confuse the issue on this point. 
We have seen how it may be done in the recent 
newspaper controversy on the strength of the Navy. 
Different writers take different classifications of the 

various ships, with the result that they are able to 

arrive at any conclusion they please. The alarmist 
thrusts all our ships that are not of the first-class 
into a lower category, but quietly ignores the fact 
that many of the so-called first-class ships of France 
or Russia are no better than those he has discarded 
from our own fleet. The trick may be played ina 
dozen different ways to serve a dozen diffrent ends, 
and it is never played so openly as by the amateurs 
who pose as being able to tell us the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth about the Navy. 
Fortunately there is one sure test, and one only, of 
the relative positions of the fleets of Europe. It is 
the simple test of the expenditure on ship-building.. 
When we know what France and Rassia are spend- 
ing in new ships we know what we have to spend in. 
order to maintain our naval supremacy. Now, we: 
are not left in any doubt uponthis subject. Early 
last month we laid before our readers the figures 
which only found their way into the columns of 
the J'imes last week. Briefly stated, the expend- 
iture by France and Russia on new ships during” 
the present year will be five millions sterling. 

That means, if the principle clearly enunciated 
by the Prime Minister and the Secretary to the 
Admiralty is to be acted upon, that the very 
least that England must spend upon ship-building 
during the coming year must be five millions also. 
The alarmists will probably ask for more; but those 
of us who are satistied that at this moment the 

superiority of our fleet to those of our rivals is 

adequate, will be satisfied with maintaining that. 
superiority without increasing it. It follows that 
the sum which the Cabinet ought to be prepared to 
give for new chip building during the coming year,. 
in order to maintain the principle which it has 
officially laid down, has been settled by our rivals, 
and must be accepted by us, no matter what incon-- 
venience or sacrifice, the acceptance may entail upom 
us. There is yet another principle of naval adminis-- 
tration which will help to guide the Cabinet in 
coming to a decision as to the policy of the present. 
year. This also was clearly set forth in last month’s 

debate on behalf of the Government, the Minister 
who expounded it being the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer. Sir William Harcourt, throwing over the 

criticisms both of amateurs Jike the newspaper 

correspondents and of mere politicians like Lord 

George Hamilton and Mr. Forwood, declared that 

the only naval experts recognised by the Ministry 

were “ the professional sailors who advise one Govern- 

ment and another.’”’ He could not have stated 

anything better cileulated to strengthen publie 

confidence in the naval policy of the Ministry. The 

“professional sailors’? who sit at the Board at 

Whiteball ure men selected solely for their personal 

eminence, their knowledge of the Navy, and their 

wisdum in council. The country cannot ask more of 

any Government than that their advice should 

be taken upon naval matters by the First 

Lord and the Cabinet. To disregard that advice 

on a question so grave as that of the national 

defences would be to incur a responsibility whieh 

few men would care to accept. The Cabinet has, 

therefore, another means of testing the policy it 

ought to pursue in ship-building this year, besides 

the money tes‘. What do the naval experts declare 

to be the minimum programme which is required to 

keep us abreast of the progress in the French and 

Rassian dockyards? When they have obtained a 

clear answer to that question, Ministers cannot be 

in any doubt as to how they ought to act. 
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It is of course manifest that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will have a heavy task laid upon him 
if he is to provide the necessary means for carrying 
out such a policy as this. We deplore the necessity 
in common with all who will be called upon to con- 
tribute to the provision for this increased expenditure. 
But if the necessity exists, if the policy so clearly 
laid down by Her Majesty’s Ministers is a sound 
one, then there is no loop-hole of escape for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He must accept the 
inevitable, and make the provision which is demanded 
for securing the safety of the Empire. Happily 
upon one point he and his colleagues may feel re- 
assured. By no party will an appeal to its patriotism 
be more warmly received than i the Liberal party. 
The cheap patriotism which led the last Government 
to plunge into debt in order to meet the wants of 
the day has been repudiated not only by the Liberal 
leaders, but by the Liberal rank and file. In no 
quarter of the House of Commons will the demand 
for more money to meet the urgent needs of the 
Navy be more heartily responded to than on the 
Liberal benches. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
increased expenditure which further ship-building 
must entail will not be wasted. Every penny will 
be spent in this country, and a great part of it will 
go into the pockets of the artisans of our great sea- 
ports. These, however, are but minor considerations. 
The first and cardinal point in the policy of the 
Government with regard to the Navy is that “its 
minimum standard strength shall be equality with 
the navies of France and Russia.”’ The official 
spokesman of the Admiralty has promised that this 
condition shall be carried out, and the country 
awaits with confidence the fulfilment of the promise 
thus made. 








A LESSON FROM HORNCASTLE. 





HE exigencies of a weekly publication compel us 

to go to press before the result of the Horn- 
castle election has been announced. For our present 
purpose, however, this is not a matter of conse- 
uence. The chief point of interest in the contest 
between Mr. Torr and Lord Willoughby d’Eresby 
unquestionably is the position taken up by the 
former with regard to Disestablishment, and the 
consequent movement of a section of Noncon- 
formists against his candidature. We have not 
concealed our own opinion that those who took part 
in this movement were making a mistake, and what- 
ever may be the result of the election, we cannot 
alter our view upon this question. The Noncon- 
formists of England have played so great a part 
in the political history of their country that any 
false step by them would be a matter of national 
concern ; and those who, like ourselves, not only sym- 
pathise with that party, but are practically identified 
with it in policy and aims, would deplore such a 
mistake far more than any outsiders could do. But 
it is well to point out that if the members of the 
Liberation Society have erred in their line regard- 
ing the candidature of Mr. Torr, they can plead 
many excuses for the mistake they have made. 
They can, for example, plead the action taken by 
other sections of the Liberal party, who have in- 
sisted that their own pet subjects should be made 
the test questions in the choice of candidates. As 
we have opposed in other times teetotalers and 
social reformers who have insisted that the measures 
in which they were themselves specially interested 
should form the exclusive tests of a candidate’s 
fitness, so we have felt bound on this occasion to 
oppose those Nonconformists who sought to come 
between Mr. Torr and the electors of Horncastle 





because he was not sufficiently advanced on the 
question of Disestabiishment. This plea, therefore, 
on behalf of our Liberationist friends is not one to 
which we are able to attach much weight. 

The real excuse for their action is to be found in 
the position taken up by a great majority of Church- 
men. The Church in these times has become the 
Church militant with a vengeance. No longer 
content with ministering to the spiritual wants of the 
community, it essays through its ministers to control 
our political affairs, and to control them almost 
exclusively in the interests of one political party. 
In days which are still not very old, it was the habit 
of the pious clergyman to denounce the “ political 
Dissenter,”’ and to contrast him with his brother 
Nonconformist, who was not political but merely 
religious. The Church has changed all that nowa- 
days. The vast majority of its ministers, and we are 
afraid a not inconsiderable majority of its members, 
seem to have united for the purpose of creating a new 
body of political Churchmen. The Shibboleth which 
Churchmen of this class proclaim is identical with the 
Shibboleth of a narrow and reactionary Toryism. 
We admit that there are brilliant exceptions to the 
rule—exceptions to be recognised and honoured by 
all good Liberals—but the rule remains in force 
despite their existence. In how many pulpits of the 
Church of England is a word of sympathy with 
Liberal principles ever heard? And how often is 
the Liberal Churchman offended by being forced 
to listen to the deliverance of hot anti-Liberal 
harangues from the pulpit of the church in which 
he worships? No doubt there are clergymen who, 
holding strongly to the Conservative side in politics, 
are nevertheless wise enough and generous enough 
to refrain from making use of their pulpits as mere 
political platforms; but an enormous number of 
their brethren fail to imitate their wisdom and 
toleration, and strive on the other hand to do 
everythivg in their power to convert the Church 
organisation in a parish into a mere branch of 
the Tory organisation of the district. It is this 
spirit of growing political arrogance on the part of 
clergymen of the Established Chureh, this settled 
determination to regard Disestablishment as aheinous 
crime directed against religion itself, and to treat 
every member of the Liberal party as being in con- 
sequence little more than a criminal! in disguise, that 
has provoked the recent action of the Liberation 
Society. Again and again the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Chureh have been warned by their best friends 
of the folly of the policy which they are thus pur- 
suing, but the warnings seem to have been in vain, 
until at last they have provoked on the part of a 
very powerful section of the Liberal party the move- 
ment of which we have seen outward evidences in 
connection with the Horncastle Election. 

We refuse to be any parties to the exclusion 
from the Liberal ranks of those men who are in 
sympathy with our principles on every question save 
that of Disestablishment. After all, we cannot 
forget that the Liberal party exists for something 
more than the Disestablishment of the Church, and 
we cannot consent to forego the assistance of those 
who on this particular question are not prepared to 
go so far as we do. But we cannot pretend to 
blame that section of our party which places 
Disestablishment in the forefront of its political 
programme, for striving by every means in its power 
to increase the number of Parliamentary representa- 
tives who heartily sympathise with its objects. 
Here and there a candidate like Mr. Torr may be 
accepted by a constituency because of his special 
personal merits, and the liberality of his senti- 
ments on every other question but that of the 
Church. Yet upon the whole it would be 
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well for the Liberal party, in every constituency, 
to secure, as far as possible, candidates who do not 
on this important question differ from the majority 
of the party as a whole. The cause of religious 
equality is, after all, a very great and a very noble 
one. It is daily advancing with steady strides 
towards an assured triumph. Already it has secured 
the adhesion of the official leaders of the party to 
the cause of Disestablishment in Scotland and Wales, 
and no man of ordinary sagacity can doubt that the 
time is not far distant when a similar adhesion will 
have been given to the cause of Disestablishment in 
England. Common prudence in these circumstances 
seems to dictate that we should as far as possible 
secure candidates who are prepared to advance with 
their party upon this question. Here and there 
exceptional cases may occur, like that at Horncastle ; 
but in the main we hope that the representatives of 
Liberalism in the House of Commons will be found 
among the supporters of the great movement, the 
object of which is not to destroy the National 
religion or to lessen the piety of the people, but to 
remove a grievous inequality and to relieve a great 
religious body from the fetters of State patronage 
and control. 








GOVERNMENT AS MODEL EMPLOYER. 





\ R. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S resolution 
i to adopt an eight-hours day in the War Office 
factories and workshops is one of the most strikin 

—and will probably prove one of the most fruitful— 
illustrations of the methodsof the present Government 
in carrying out its programme for the amelioration of 
the lot of Labour. It should be read in connection 
with Mr. Asquith’s reply to Mr. John Burns on the 
subject of eight-hours shifts for dangerous trades, 
Both incidents are typical of a Government which, 
both by administration and by legislation, and 
without committing itself to unsound economic 
principles, has managed to do more during its 
eighteen months of office to improve the condition of 
the working classes, and to advance the development 
of democracy generally, than has hitherto been done 
in any eighteen years. The chief value of Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s action lies in the fact that 
it is a spontaneous example set to employers of 
labour by the most conspicuous private employer in 
the Empire. As private employer the Government 
has undertaken an experiment the success of which 
— if it be successful—will probably determine the rule 
of three out of every four of the factories and work- 
shops of the English-speaking world. It has not 
acted until it had reason to feel tolerably sure that 
the move would prove a sound one; but having acted, 
and acted after so much caution, its proceeding 
will probably do more for an eight-hours day than 
the most drastic effort of legislation. Let this dis- 
tinction between legislation and voluntary action be 
well noted, for herein lies the true fruitfulness of 
the Government’s example. Great as is the im- 
portance we attach to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
announcement, and significant as are the facts on 
the strength of which it is made, the Government 
are no nearer to an Eight-Hours Bill by reason of this 
step than ever they were. Very possibly they are 
farther away from it; for if the voluntary applica- 
tion of the principle results, as Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man and other employers who have tried it seem to 
think it will, in more work and better work being 
done at less co:t, as well as in greater happiness 
and contentment amongst the workers, the demand 
for an Eight-Hours Bill will inevitably cease in 
presence of the universal spontaneous adoption of an 





eight-hours day. We are all in favour of a working 
day of no longer than eight hours for most people, if 
it is possible to secure it. Eight hours is probably 
long enough for any man to work, even for the 
politician or the journalist, who, nevertheless, seldom 
works less than fourteen. But it is one thing for 
an employer to enforce the system in his own factory, 
and it is another thing to pass a law that every- 
body else shall do the same. It is one thing 
for you to work only eight hours, and it is another 
thing to prevent me working fourteen if I want to. 
These distinctions are wide and deep, and go to the 
root of our political philosophy. If we can secure 
the substance of an eight-hours day without over- 
shadowing it with the principle of an EKight-Hours 
Bill, it will be an achievement singularly in harmony 
with the methods of the British political genius. 
It will be entitled to be described as a triumph for 
that genius. We shall have obtained a great social 
and industrial reform, while preserving unimpaired 
—undisturbed by a most formidable and dangerous 
interference—that principle of individual liberty 
which we have always rightly regarded as the 
foundation of our civic stability. This is the direc- 
tion in which Mr. Gladstone, before the General 
Election, pointed to the Eight-Hours deputation the 
road to safe development—the securing of reforms 
by pressure from organised employees and the 
voluntary action of employers. We rejoice that 
the Government has taken a further and more 
practical step in showing the way, and we wish with 
all our heart that its courage may be rewarded with 
success. 

There is every reason to hope that it will be. 
The limited experiment already made at the Wool- 
wich cartridge factory justifies Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man in embarking on the larger enterprise with 
decided confidence. Moreover, the Government’s 
experience has been that of several other large em- 

loyers—some of them, like Mr. Mather, Mr. Brunner, 
Mr. Allan, members of the House—who have already 
put the system to the test. The fact that men come 
to the factory with, their breakfasts taken enables 
them to put a great deal more strength into their work. 
Indeed, it seems now generally felt that the spell of 
work before breakfast is a more or less wasted in- 
terval. The men seem to work with better spirit 
under the eight-hours system, and their health is 
better. The result is generally such as that recorded 
in the Report of the Chemical Works Committee of 
Inquiry of one of the firms who, four years ago, 
adopted eight-hour shifts, and who report a re- 
duction of 49°6 in the sick-list, no reduction of 
wages, and no increase of cost. 

With regard to the recommendation of the 
Chemical Works Committee for the regulation of 
dangerous and continuous trades—trades where con- 
tinuous work is necessary—the Government purposes 
to take action a step beyond that of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman ; for it discriminates in the case of em- 
ployments which involve danger to the employed, or 
danger to the public (such as the railways), and in 
the case of child and female labour. It means to 
back up the recommendations of the Chemical Com- 
mittee by legislation. The Committee urges the 
adoption of eight-hours shifts in the alkali trades, 
and Mr. Asquith announces that next session he 
will introduce a Bill giving the Home Secretary 
power to regulate the hours of labour in these em- 
ployments. We trust that he will extend his 
measure so as to include all industries in which 
continuous labour is necessary. In many of these 
trades not technically regarded as dangerous the 
men now work inordinately long hours, and the 
case made out for legislative interference on their 
behalf is irresistible. 
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THE LAND FOR THE PEOPLE—IN 
PATCHES. 





TN discussing the terms of the compromise between 

the two front benches last week we reserved our 
opinion on the allotment amendments till we saw 
them in print. Since then Mr. Fowler's new clause 
has been added, with amendments, to the Bill; no 
substantial alteration in it is likely to be made on 
report; and, if the Lords behave themselves, the 
clause practically in its present shape will become 
the law of the land. It may therefore be worth 
while to shortly summarise what the Local Govern- 
ment Bill would have done to help the labourers to 
get allotments without this clause, and what it will 
do now. The drafting, as is unfortunately usually 
the case in any clause which has been the subject 
of a compromise, is not too clear, but one can with a 
little trouble make out the meaning. 

Without this clause (now Clause 10) the Parish 
Council would have had, and still will have, the 
power to make a representation to the sanitary 
authority, who by an amendment of the procedure 
which has hitherto been found so expensive and 
difficult, may acquire land voluntarily of their own 
motion, or compulsorily with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, for the purpose of allot- 
ments. The intervention of the County Council is 
no longer necessary, and the consent of Parliament 
need not be obtained to the order of the Local 
Government Board. There is to be no additional 
compensation on the ground that the purchase is 
compulsory. The Parish Councils will also be the 
managers of allotments where such allotments have 
been already or may be acquired. They will have 
power to let as allotments, on their own account, 
any parish lands, or to secure, through their repre- 
sentative trustees, the letting for allotments of any 
charity lands not held for ecclesiastical purposes. 
It cannot be said that these powers are paltry. 
When one considers the change in the character of 
the District Councils which will also be effected by 
Mr. Fowler’s Act, they may without exaggeration be 
described as of high importance. Getting rid of 
the County Council’s veto is especially useful, for 
the County Councils are generally Tory, and in those 
counties, such as Durham and the Welsh counties, 
where the Liberals have a majority, there is not 
much demand for allotments. But still the District 
Councils will probably find the powers of the existing 
Acts nearly as difficult to work, even as amended, as 
the Boards of Guardians have done, and in the course 
of a year or two their demand for further powers 
will come to the House of Commons with unanswer- 
able force. But Mr. Fowler had excellent reasons 
for not doing more in that direction at the present 
moment. He had the Parliamentary reason, to 
which he can hardly expect people outside Parlia- 
ment to attach the same force that he does, that the 
scheme of the Bill did not propose any alteration in 
the powers of Boards of Guardians, but only in their 
name and constitution. He had also the substantial 
reason that a general acquisition of land in large 
parcels by infant local authorities would be extremely 


dangerous. They would be buying in a falling 
market. Year by year rent in England has been 


decreasing. But the profits of farmers have been 
decreasing even more rapidly, and there is every 
reason to believe that rent must fall further still. 
Moreover, the capital value of agricultural land is, 
even in these days of two-and-three-quarter per 
cents., too high in relation to the annual value to 
be explained by purely economic causes. The social 
position of the squire and the power which he exer- 
cises over the village are still worth money; but 





these social advantages, like rent, are falling. And 
if the price of land acquired by voluntary agreement 
is likely to fall, much more is the price which has to 
be paid when land is acquired by compulsion—not 
merely for allotments, but for other public purposes. 
Lefore drawing a really good Allotments Bill, one 
ought to begin by amending the Lands Clauses Acts. 
To encourage local authorities to buy land recklessly 
at the prices now ruling for compulsory sales would 
be to play into the hands of the landlords. When 
in a future session the question comes up again, it 
will be time enough to consider whether the Parish 
Council or District Council ought to be the body em- 
powered to acquire the land. 

In the meantime, and as a temporary experiment, 
there are obvious reasons for preferring the method 
of hiring, though the reason given by many advocates 
of the clause—that the Parish Council could not get 
the money to purchase—has, indeed, little force, as 
the Parish Councils could borrow without much 
difficulty. The real question before the House of 
Commons—putting Mr. Chaplin aside—was whether 
the compulsory hiring clause is workable. The 
Parish Council is to be empowered to hire com- 
pulsorily, with the consent of the Local Government 
Board given after local inquiry, land for allotments. 
The term of hiring is to be not less than fourteen 
years. This is longer than the usual agricultural 
lease now is, but not so much longer as to create a 
grievance. It is shorter than the judicial term of 
the Irish tenant. A single arbitrator appointed by 
the parties—who will be the landlord, the existing 
tenant, if any, and the Parish Council—or, if the 
parties fail to agree, by the Local Government Board, 
will fix the terms and conditions of the hiring, the 
amount of compensation for severance, the compensa- 
tion to the tenant, and any other matter incidental to 
the taking of the land by the Council or the surrender 
thereof at the end of their tenancy. We lay stress 
upon these last words, because the fact that the 
Government inserted an amendment to the effect that 
on the determination of a tenancy the landlord need 
pay no compensation for improvements may give rise 
to a false impression. It is not of course their 
intention that the Parish Council shall, on renewing 
its tenancy at the end of fourteen years, find itself 
compelled to pay a higher rent on account of the 
improvements made by the labourers. But in the 
present tentative stage of the allotment movement, 
they think it better to leave it to the arbitrator in 
each case to formulate a suitable renewal clause. 
Nor is it true to say that no compensation is to be 
paid to the labourer by /is landlord, the Parish 
Council. The provisions of the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 1887, 
(which must be distinguished from the Allotments 
Act of the same year) will apply. 

On another matter besides the granting of com- 
pensation Mr. Fowler has wisely left more latitude 
than would have been possible under a more complete 
clause. The Lands Clauses Acts are not to be 
applied just as they stand. The Local Government 
Board is to apply such of them as it chooses with 
such “adaptations” as it may prescribe. We hope 
to see that in the course of adaptation Mr. Fowler 
will be able to make some improvements, especially 
as to costs. It must not be forgotten that the 
present head of the Local Government Board has 
had as mach experience in the working of the Lands 
Clauses Acts as any man in the House. 

Such briefly is the simple and, still better, the 
flexible machinery devised by Mr. Fowler for setting 
the labourers upon the land. The Radical advocates 


of the labourers’ claims, however, made a struggle 
against the two Tory amendments which were part 
of the compromise. 


The Parish Council, it has been 
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agreed between the front benches, may not, if the 
land is hired compulsorily, let to one person more 
than four acres of pasture, or one acre of arable 
land and three of pasture. Furthermore, the Parish 
Council may not allow permanent pasture to be 
broken up without the landlord’s consent. We 
should much rather have seen neither of these pro- 
visions in the clause, but we cannot agree that they 
are so important as Mr. Channing and others seemed 
to think. The ratio of pasture to arable land has 
for many years been increasing, simply because it 
pays better. And, while in his spare hours a labourer 
may make more money than a farmer out of a small 
arable plot, we are not by any means convinced that 
he will be able to make his plot pay him if it once 
begins to interfere with his regular employment. 
The second restriction is more important, and Mr, 
Logan had a fair case. In some places the labourers 
will find it difficult to get any arable land. But here 
again the real question is whether we should allow the 
Parish Councils to undertake, from sheer land-hunger, 
an experiment that would not pay. For most 
parishes, in most counties Mr. Fowler’s Bill will 
give all that is now required. It is not the limit of 
our aspirations, but it is a big step forward towards 
the ideal of the land for the people—in patches. 








THE COLLISION IN WEST AFRICA. 





OR a moment, when the news first arrived of the 

disastrous collision between English and French 
troops in West Africa, there was a thrill of painful 
suspense, and many asked themselves if by some such 
totally unforeseen incident as this the great con- 
flagration was at last to be begun. Four English 
officers and six men had been killed and fourteen 
men wounded in an attack delivered by French 
troops upon a British force on British territory. No 
news could well have been graver or more sinister- 
looking ; and there were not wanting publicists to 
give it the worst complexion: to suggest that the 
French commander acted deliberately, in pursuance 
of a policy of rivalry and provocation, and possibly 
under inspiration from home. It is instructive to 
notice this forr of comment on the news, as an illus- 
tration of the morbid suspicion which now charac- 
terises the relations of European States, and the 
dangers which that suspicion, on its own account, 
is capable of leading to. Happily the encounter, 
unfortunate as it was, turns out to have been purely 
accidental, and the result, not of a spirit of inter- 
national rivalry, but of the over-zeal of a youthful 
French commander, anxious to co-operate with the 
British force against a common foe. 

The story is nevertheless one of the saddest in the 
history of warfare. Two civilised Governments are 
co-operating (for that is what it practically seems to 
come to), in a savage country, against a particularly 
savage foe, when in the midnight their forces 
turn their arms against each other, and, in a con- 
fused, bloody scuffle in the dark, slay some of their 
most brilliant leaders. The Sofas are a tribe of 
fierce barbarians under the rule of a very able chief 
or Emir, who live by pillaging and massacring and 
burning out more industrious communities, and 
are said to resemble in many respects the marauding 
bands who terrorised the villages of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. The French have for some time past 
been driving them out of their possessions in Senegal, 
and in the hinterland which they hold to the east 
and north of Sierra Leone. But the Sofas had learned 
the advantage of having two civilised Powersin rivalry, 
how ever friendly, occupying spheres of influence in 
their neighbourhood. Of late, when pursued by the 





French, they had adopted the course of retreating into 
British territory, where the French could not follow 
them—we having forbidden such intrusion, as the 
French had forbidden us from operating in their 
sphere when we recently had to deal with a similar 
state of things in Gambia. This situation could not 
last. The French local authorities urged the English 
to drive the Sofas back again; the Sofas, moreover, 
when they took refuge in British territory, began 
their plunderings and burnings and slave-raidings 
there; so that at length it was resolved to despatch 
a British force against them—partly in response to 
the French complaints and partly as a necessary 
measure to protect our own villages from Sofa 
depredations. This force, consisting of the Ist West 
India Regiment, detachments of the Royal Engineers 
and the Frontier Police, and a body of native allies, 
and commanded by Colonel Ellis, started at the be- 
ginning of last month, the French governor of Sierra 
Leone being apprised of its departure, and the most 
“cordial”’ understanding on the subject prevailing 
between the French and English authorities. It 
was in his zeal to assist this expedition that Lieu- 
tenant Maritz fell into his unfortunate blunder. His 
mistake, all things considered, was not unnatural. 
He was at Tembi Kunda, on the borders of the 
British sphere, in command of a force of thirty 
Senegalese tirailleurs and twelve hundred nutives. 
His scouts brought him word that there was a body 
of Sofas in the neighbourhood of Warina. He 
jumped to the conclusion that these were a wing of 
the Sofa army under command of a minor chief 
named Porokerri, who were escaping from the 
British with a view to effecting a junction with 
Samory, their Emir. He resolved to surprise and 
attack them. Being young, enthusiastic, and 
probably reasoning that as he was helping the British 
there was no harm in it, he did not stand upon 
the order of diplomatic nicety, but crossed the 
frontier. With considerable skill he made a forced 
march, and effectively surprised the supposed enemy 
before daybreak on the morning of the 23rd. But, 
alas! when he attacked, it was only to discover that he 
had come—not upon a body of Sofas, but upon the 
whole British expedition, whose formidable response 
drove him off after a desperate tussle, himself mortally 
wounded, and leaving ten of his thirty tirailleurs 
dead upon the field. Some critics have argued that 
though it was dark he ought to have been able 
to distinguish the British troops from Sofas. But, 
as the writer of an interesting description of the 
Sofas in Monday’s Times mentions, these tribesmen 
wear all sorts of uniforms, including those of zouaves 
and tirailleurs, and the darkness must have been great 
indeed when Captain Lendy and two of his con- 
stables were shot by their own comrades. Maritz 
was brought a prisoner into the English camp, 
where, before he died of his wounds, he explained 
his blunder. Colonel Ellis accepted his explanation 
at once without reserve, and he had him buried with 
military honours, together with the British officers 
who fell and the other victims of his unhappy 
mistake. The British commander, who appears 
throughout to have acted with consummate tact 
and according to the best traditions of military 
chivalry, furthermore sent word to the officer com- 
manding the French army at Kissi, informing him of 
the lamentable occurrence, and assuring him that 
friendly relations would not be disturbed thereby. 
These amenities will not be without their effect. 
They will help to make what might easily have been 
an ugly question a matter for sympathetic arrange- 
ment. France, who has lost one, and England, who 
has lost three gallant and promising young officers, 
are under the influence of a common affliction, and 
it only remains to decide which was responsible for 
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a sad mistake for the question of indemnities for the 
families of the dead to settle itself. 

With the particulars which we have received, 
there seems no room for any doubt as to where the 
responsibility lies. But the French Government is 
entitled to wait before expressing an opinion until 
it has received the reports of its own representatives. 
There is some delay in this, owing probably to the 
fact that Lieutenant Maritz was the only white man 
with his force, and to the fact that the French 
Government port is about twice as far from the 
scene of the conflict as Freetown. In the meantime 
the French Government—whose Premier has taken 
the matter out of the hands of the rather Chauvin- 
istic Colonial Office—is showing the best disposition, 
and the French press, with few exceptions, have 
received the incident in an admirable temper. We 
see in this occurrence no argument for or against 
buffer States, but it is a good reason for clearing 
up ail misunderstandings regarding boundaries and 
spheres of influence in this region as quickly as 
possible. This is the very country in which Lieu- 
tenant Mizon threatened to be the cause of so much 
trouble, and the sooner the ambiguities in which the 
Mizons find their opportunities are totally removed, 
the better it will be for all the interests concerned. 








FINANCE, 





HE City continues very despondent. The Trust 

crisis is not yet over, and until it is, it is natural 
that there should be apprehension. It is not 
probable, indeed, that it will cause serious mischief ; 
still, nobody can foresee what may happen. But far 
more important is the great depression existing in 
the United States. Trade there is exceedingly bad, 
and there are no signs of a recovery. The Govern- 
ment deficit for the current financial year is estimated 
at about 50 million dollars, or 10 millions sterling, and 
the reserve for redemption of the greenbacks is fall- 
ing very seriously. Again, the currency experiment of 
the Indian Government has not been a success up to 
the present, and the condition of Australia does not 
improve. In spite of all this, however, there are signs 
of a revival. The exports to India are on a very 
large scale, especially those of cotton piece goods, 
and Manchester, therefore, is doing fairly well. There 
are hopes, too, of an improvement in the iron and 
steel trades. The stock of pig-iron is exceedingly 
small, and it is argued that the new ships which the 
Government is about to build will create such a 
demand for iron and steel as must raise prices. In 
other directions, too, there are signs of a better state 
of things. Upon the Continent there isa very hopeful 
feeling, both in France and Austria-Hungary. The 
Austrian and the Hungarian Governments apparently 
are resolved upon pushing forward the currency 
reform, and the great operators upon the Stock Ex- 
change are looking for a further risein prices. Paris 
bankers are likewise very optimist, and are predicting 
a great increase in business, with a rapid rise in prices. 
In this country, however, foreign Government 
securities are not held now on anything like the 
same scale as they formerly were, and the activity 
of Paris, therefore, does not very much help the 
Stock Exchange, while the prospect of bad railway 
dividends adds to the discouragement. On Wednes- 
day the Metropolitan Company announced a dividend 
on its ordinary stock of only 2} per cent., compared 
with 3} per cent. at this time last year. The other 
dividends are likely to be bad also. But investors 
should bear in mind that the falling-off in the divi- 
dends is a result of the great coal strike, which inter- 
rupted business of all kinds, and should be merely 
temporary. That, indeed, much of the despondency is 
prompted by mere apprehension appears from the 
fact that the banks have all declared either the 
same rate of dividend or better dividends for the 





past half-year than they did this time twelvemonths. 
The banks, it is to be recollected, are mere ministers 
to the business of the country; and if the business 
of the country was so utterly bad as it is sometimes 
painted, it would be impossible that the banks could 
have done so well. 

The India Council on Wednesday offered for 
tender as usual 50 lakhs of rupees in bills and tele- 
graphic transfers, but sold none, and it does not 
look as if the Council would be able to sell very 
soon. At the same time it is to be noted that the 
exports of rice are now beginning upon a large scale, 
and if the exports increase there ought to be a 
demand by-and-by for the Council's drafts. The 
price of silver continues fairly steady, and immense 
quantities are still being imported into India, China, 
and Japan. The City has been expecting all through 
the week an announcement that the Indian Govern- 
ment had decided to impose a heavy duty upon 
silver. Although there was some expectation that 
the rate of discount of the Bank of England would 
be reduced on Thursday, the directors made no 
change. The Bank rate is 3 per cent., and the rate 
in the open market is only 1 per cent. ; practically, 
that is to say, the open market rate is little 
more than half the Bank rate, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that the City generally 
expected that the Bank directors would lower 
their rate in the hope of attracting some busi- 
ness. It is to be presumed, however, that the 
directors do not believe that the present abundance 
of money will continue. There is indeed a con- 
siderable demand for gold for the Continent, and 
the tax collections will now transfer immense sums 
from the other banks to the Bank of England. It 
is quite possible, therefore, that it may get control 
of the outside market much sooner this year than in 
ordinary times, and that it may be able thereby to 
raise the outside rate very nearly to the level of its 
own rate. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


AN. 6. The news from the West Coast of Africa 

is very serious. The danger which threatens the 
peace of the world at present does not arise from 
any desire for war on the part of the European 
Governments. All are sincerely wishful for peace, 
and none more so than the present Government of 
France. But it is in the temper of the agents who 
represent the French Government abroad that the 
real danger lies. What has happened now in Africa 
nearly happened a few months ago in Siam, and 
there are other quarters of the world where a 
Chauvinist French officer might at any moment 
cause a grave international complication. Happily, 
the able editors have kept their heads over this West 
African business,and, bad as itis, there is consequently 
reason to hope that it will not be followed by serious 
trouble. The announcement by Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman at which I hinted on Thursday was duly 
made last night. It was a great cowp, which ought 
to convince the working man that, after all, there is 
a real difference between a Liberal and a Tory 
Administration. The settlement of the eight-hours 
question by mutual agreement between employers 
and employed, is unquestionably the best of all ways 
of settling that knotty problem. But there are a good 
many employers who will scarcely bless the Govern- 
ment for its latest stroke of high policy. Members 
were laughing last night, at the House of Commons, 
over a story told by one of the Whips. The other 
evening Mr. Gladstone requested this gentleman 
to find him a pair. The Whip accordingly accepted 
the first proposal that reached him from a Tory 
member for an arrangement of the kind. “ Who am 
I paired with?” asked the Tory, at the same time 
pulling out his pocket-book to enter the engagement. 
“With Mr. G.” said the Whip, using the familiar 
abbreviation always applied to the Premier by his 
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colleagues. “ Mr. G-e-e?” inquired the Tory, looking 
slightly puzzled. “ How do you spell it?” He roared 
with laughter when the official replied, in a matter-of- 
fact way, “ G-l-a-d-s-t-o-n-e.” This morning's papers 
publish an account sent up from Devonport of the 
new shipbuilding programme; and the Pall Mall 
Gazette to-night mistakes it for an inspired communi- 
cation to the Daily News, which it politely describes 
as “the body organ” of the Prime Minister. I fear 
the newspapers have been misled. Whatever the 
new naval programme is to be, it has certainly not 
yet been settled between the Admiralty and the 
Cabinet. So Mr. Gladstone's holiday has been 
arranged for. All his friends are glad to know that 
he is going to the bracing climate of Biarritz, rather 
than to the tempting but treacherous Riviera, which 
has hardly seemed to suit him in the past. Under 
the care of Mr. Armitstead, most devoted and un- 
selfish of friends, his health and comfort will be 
thoroughly looked after during his brief holiday. 
The little dining-room at Cleveland Square, where 
more political dinners are given and more talk of 
men and affairs is heard than in any other house in 
London, will, of course, be closed during Mr. Armit- 
stead’s absence. But,as Parliament will not be sitting, 
his usual guests will be absent also. 

Jan. 7. The first Sunday of 1894, and let us hope, 
for the sake of all of us, the worstalso. Keen frost; 
the snow, black with the soot of twenty-four hours, 
lying as it fell in a South Kensington square, the 
Kensington Vestry having apparently broken down 
in its attempt to discharge its duties—possibly out 
of indignation at the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. A grey blanket of frozen fog, too, to 
complete the miseries of the unhappy Londoner. 
Altogether a suicidal day. Heard at the Club last 
night more about the famous compromise: as, for 
example, how Mr. Balfour remarked to Sir William 
Harcourt, when they exchanged the written state- 
ment of terms, “ Now, you and I will be the two 
best-hated men in both our parties.” But though it 
is true enough that the old Tories are furious— 
Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Long in particular—at 
the arrangement, I find the resentment on the 
Radical side has suddenly changed to a feeling of 
exultation. Even Mr. Cobb jubilant, having dis- 
covered that the allotments compromise only refers 
to cases of compulsory hiring of lands, or, say, one 
per cent. on the whole. Find, as I expected, that 
yesterday's “naval programme” is nothing more 
than a newspaper correspondent’s guess. This 
morning’s paper full of the Sierra Leone affair, 
which happily promises to be less serious than one 
feared, owing to the confession of the unfortunate 
French officer who was responsible for the blunder. 
Much indignation in London at the idiotic comments 
of the Figaro and other Parisian newspapers ; people 
forgetting that the inferior French journalist is as 
ignorant of foreign affairs as a country cook is of 
the Pali tongue. 

Jan. 8. A Cabinet has been summoned for to- 
morrow. John Bright used to say that whenever a 
Cabinet was called unexpectedly he knew that it 
was to consider a question of foreign affairs; and it 
is just possible that to-morrow’s meeting has some 
connection with the unfortunate blunder in Western 
Africa. But as the question of the Navy is also on 
the carpet, that may engage the attention of 
Ministers as well as the French officer's deplorable 
mistake. Besides, Mr. Gladstone goes to Biarritz on 
Saturday, and the programme for next Session is 
still to be settled. The Indian papers to hand to- 
day are full of the premature revelation of the 
report of Lord Herschell’s Commission on the Silver 
Question, and go so far as to hint that it was allowed 
to leak out from some corrupt motive. There does 
not seem to be the slightest ground for this sus- 
picion, the belief on the subject in Ministerial circles 
being that the precious document was accidentally 
mislaid by one of the members of the Cabinet to 
whom it was sent a week before the time fixed for 
the consideration by Ministers. Hopes entertained 





that the end of the Local Government Bill may be 
reached to-night ; but there is some fear that it may 
occupy another day, owing to the attempt of certain 
independent members to break through the arrange- 
ment arrived at on the Woman Question, and to en- 
large still further the concessions which the measure 
makes to the fair sex. A blustering speech from Mr. 
Rhodes in this morning’s papers, rather suggestive 
of the notion that his head has been turned by recent 
events. Threats, hardly veiled, of rebellion against 
the Imperial authority will scarcely advance the 
interests either of the British South Africa Company 
or of Mr. Rhodes himself. My personal intercourse 
with the latter has led me to think him too shrewd 
a man to be easily led into any serious mistake. 
But the criticisms—in some cases undoubtedly too 
pungent — to which he has been subjected in 
England, seem to have affected him quite unreason- 
ably. It will be interesting to know what his ducal 
backers think of his loud-mouthed defiance of the 
Imperial authority. 

Jan. 9. So Mr. Balfour is, after all, only another 
version of the lath painted to look like iron. The 
“strong man” who carried last week’s arrangement 
with Sir William Harcourt, despite the angry pro- 
tests of Messrs. Chaplin and Co., is not strong enough 
to stand to his guns when Tory discontent shows 
itself in more important quarters. His letter this 
morning to the Times is a performance upon which 
his friends are hardly likely to congratulate him. 
A leader who can lead never thinks it necessary to 
apologise to his followers for an arrangement into 
which, in the exercise of his lawful authority, he has 
seen fit to enter; whilst the attempt to show that 
in demanding, as the price of his own concessions, 
certaiu modifications of the Bill in dispute he never 
meant to imply that the other provisions of the 
measure were not unacceptable to him, is a display 
of weakness hardly to have been expected from the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland. The result of his 
feeble management of his party was seen last night 
in Mr. Chaplin's noisy demonstration against the 
allotment clauses, and in the debates which have 
almost prevented the adjournment of the House 
being secured this week. The only excuse for Mr. 
Balfour's weakness is the fact that the “county 
party "on the Tory benches is furious at what it 
regards as a surrender; whilst it is darkly whispered 
in the Lobby that Lord Salisbury has expressed his 
disapproval of his nephew's action. Yet what could 
the poor man do but compromise? Had he not the 
statement of his Whips that the fight could not be 
kept up any longer? It is not for having made the 
arrangement, but for attempting to minimise it now 
that it is made, that Mr. Balfour is to be blamed. 
The sad telegram from Sir Henry Loch giving up all 
hope of the safety of Major Wilson and his party is 
a melancholy commentary on Mr. Rhodes’s schemes 
of empire. Even he, it is evident. cannot make 
omelettes without breaking eggs. White as well as 
black blood is needed to cement the foundations of 
the Chartered Company. By the way, in the speech 
to which I referred yesterday Mr. Rhodes described 
Mr. Labouchere as “a cynical sybarite.” He must 
clearly have lost his temper before applying an 
epithet so ludicrously inappropriate to the Member 
for Northampton. That gentleman is doubtless a 
cynic, but he is jast as little deserving as Mr. Rhodes 
himself is of being called a sybarite. He dresses 
with but a slight regard for appearances, drinks 
nothing stronger than tea, loves a slice of cold meat 
for dinner better than the most dainty dish invented 
by the chef of the Reform, and is never seen in a 
carriage. Spartan rather than sybarite is the word 
most applicable to him—and, strange to say, in this 
matter, at all events, he bears the closest possible 
resemblance to Mr. Rhodes, whose simplicity in 
living is notorious. 

Jan. 10. In one of Disraeli’s political novels a 
certain persen regretfully mentions the fact that he 
remembers the time when the result of a Cabinet 
Council was “ always known at Brooks's half an hour 
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after it broke up.” If he had lived nowadays he 
would have substituted Fleet Street for Brooks’s. 
At the clubs yesterday afternoon a _ telegram— 
which duly found its way into the evening papers 
—was posted up, stating in the most precise 
terms what the Cabinet held at noon had done. 
It had agreed upon a naval programme, and that 
programme was of such and such a character. 
Moreover, it was not the least Radical section of the 
Cabinet that had been strongest in insisting upon a 
big shipbuilding vote. Stuff and nonsense! Does 
the proprietor of the “Exchange Telegram Com- 
pany” ask one to believe that a Cabinet Minister 
rushed in hot haste from Downing Street in order 
that he might break his solemn oath in Fleet Street ? 
The public is very gullible, or it would long ago have 
discovered that the accounts of Cabinet Councils 
published by the newspapers are never to be 
trusted. After this it is needless to admit 
ignorance on my own part of the result of yes- 
terday’s meeting. No doubt it had something 
to do with the naval estimates among other matters, 
for it is the last Cabinet before Mr. Gladstone 
goes to Biarritz; but I imagine that the final 
settlement of the new shipbuilding programme is 
too big and too delicate a matter to be easily 
reached. That the economists wish to cut down 
the estimates which the Naval Lords have presented 
as their “irreducible minimum” may be taken for 
granted. But as yet it is not known whether the 
victory has fallen to the economists or to the experts. 
Mr. Fowler won a big cheer last night—and a well- 
earned one—when the Local Government Bill as 
amended was reported tothe House. So ends one 
of the stiffest fights on record, and it has been over 
a Bill which the Tories professed that they did not 
intend to oppose. 

Jan. 11. The politicians are thinking more of 
their holidays to-day than of any actual work. 
January is hardly the best month in the year for 
pleasure-seeking; but there is at least one spot 
where it can be spent pleasantly enough, and I 
already hear of the flight of a shoal of M.P.’s for 
the sunny shores of the Mediterranean and the 
groves of Monte Carlo. Very extraordinary is this 
talk of a possible dissolution in which so many 
Tories, including Lord Salisbury, seem to believe. 
What it springs from no mortal can tell. All that 
can be said is that no member of the Govern- 
ment, from the Prime Minister downwards, has the 
faintest notion of a dissolution within the next 
twelve months. Of course, if Ministers were to be 
beaten in an important division they would doubt- 
less have to dissolve. But so long as they are sup- 
ported by their party as they have been hitherto, 
they will certainly not desert their posts or with- 
hold their hands from the work they have under- 
taken. Great praise bestowed by all parties upon 
Mr. Asquith’s speech last night. It was clear in 
form, and not quite so hard in tone as some of his 
previous utterances on the Featherstone incident 
have been. 

Jan. 12. Such progress made last night with the 
Local Government Bill that the House will be able, 
after all, to rise for the adjournment this evening. 
The Times, I see, comments upon what it calls “the 
extraordinary mass of amendments piled up on this 
unfortunate measure by Mr. Fowler himself.” There 
is no example in the’ history of Parliament, it 
declares, of a Bill “‘s0 botched and cobbled by its 
own authors.” This is an amusing specimen 
of the value of the statements to which the 
Times commits itself. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Fowler has proposed fewer amendments and fewer 
new clauses in the Local Government Bill than his 
predecessor, Mr. Ritchie, proposed in his County 
Councils Bill, although of course this Bill is much 
more important and extensive than Mr. Ritchie’s. 
Yet here is “the leading journal” gravely making 
an assertion which a moment's inquiry would have 
shown the leader-writer to be wholly untrue. Mr. 
Byles’s inquiry about disarmament elicited from the 





Prime Minister last night an interesting reference to 
Lord Clarendon’s attempt to bring about a European 
understanding on the question. Some day we shall 
have a history of the foreign policy of England 
between the sixties and eighties, and a most interest- 
ing story it will be. But nobody has thought of 
writing the lives of Clarendon, Granville, and Derby, 
and thus the present generation is left in the dark 
concerning some of the most important episodes in 
the history of Europe. There is, alas! no prospect 
of disarmament at present. 








THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS, 





HE “ woman question,” in one form or another, 
will keep forcing itself upon our attention. 
We have just been reading the pronouncement of 
an ungallant male on the subject of the strong- 
minded or learned type of woman—a pronounce- 
ment in which he displays great wrath and uses 
language of extreme hostility. In fair play we 
feel bound to testify. It has been our privilege to 
know some learned women—both girls of Girton and 
girls of Vassar—and we can assure our irate friend 
that we have found them lacking neither in humour 
norincharm. They wore their learning lightly like 
a flower, and on the whole it rather became them; 
for their logic, though it was founded upon Mill, 
did not cease to be as feminine as ever. There 
be others, no doubt—and we have encountered 
these too—who use their erudition as a club: 
who appear upon the mental vision brandish- 
ing “a knotty old cube root,” like the hero 
Isosceles in the “ Battle of the Asses’ Bridge”; but 
it is but just to discriminate. Culture and sweetness 
—even cultureand love—are not always incompatible. 
Lady Jane Grey was a gentle creature, and Eloise, 
“la trés sage Héloise,” was by all accounts extremely 
fascinating ; to say nothing of the Hypatias and the 
Madame Récamiers. Intellect does not necessarily 
unsex a woman. Even Marie Stuart was a bit of a 
blue; and so must have been Lionardo’s Mona Lisa, 
whose enigmatical smile has for three hundred years 
been casting its haunting spell upon the souls of 
men. Not every blue-stocking queen is a Catherine of 
Russia, nor every femme auteur a George Sand. 

But we must not stray into a disquisition on 
learned ladies. Our object in writing is to consider 
the narrower and more immediate question: Ought 
mothers to let their girls go to music-halls? It will be 
seen that Mrs. Crackanthorpe’s article in the Nine- 
teenth Century, which we discussed last week, has 
moved some of our readers to express conflicting 
views on this question, and we find ourselves between 
them in the position of a sort of censor morum, called 
on to give our own opinion. "Tis a delicate task, 
but we must not shirk it. 

Let us confess at once that our judgment leans 
more towards the stern view of our correspondent 
“E.S. Vv.” than to that of “ Prudentia,” who has, 
nevertheless, a good deal on her side. We choose to 
regard the music hall here typically rather than 
intrinsically—as typical of the forbidden things for 
which the rebellious daughters, described by Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe, are nowadays clamouring. They 
want to go to the music halls; they want to choose 
their own acquaintances, independent of their 
mothers’ approval, and they want a “ Wanderjahr” 
—(* E.S.V.” asks whether by this is meant a latch- 
key)—all of which wants seem to us to spring from 
the same fundamental desire, the desire for things 
which are tabooed; and all of which wants, both 
in reference to that desire and on their own merits, 
we vote wrong, and not to be encouraged. A music 
hall, in any case, is not a fit place of amusement for 
a young girl. Not because “a promising candidate 
for the marriage market must on no account be seen 
in one”—which is the only objection which Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe seems to be aware of—but simply 
because it is not a “nice” or a wholesome place 
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for an innocent young girl, whatever it may be for 
her seasoned elders. The performance on the stage 
may be quite unexceptionable—though from this 
point of view it is not invariably so—but the 
company, the men-about-town in their hour of 
délassement, the dissipated youths, the helaire of 
the promenade, the drinking and smoking, the 
whole genius of the place forbids the idea to the 
mind of any sensible and right-principled man. If 
we are asked, do we fear the young girl would get 
to know things about life there of which it would be 
better for her to remain in ignorance? we should 
answer unhesitatingly, Yes. She will obtain such 
knowledge time enough, and the longer she is with- 
out it the happier and better she will be. Of course 
there are plenty of girls who might be taken to 
such places with safety, who would simply bring 
away a sense of disgust and a desire not to 
go there again. Asa lady novelist recently put it, 
“a very large number of women are born into 
the world with an unhesitating preference for 
behaving nicely.” But these are hardly the girls 
who want to go to music halls badly like their 
brothers and married sisters, and who “chafe” and 
“inwardly rage” because they are not permitted. 
“Man is prone to evil from his youth,” and human 
experience has proved that it is a sound rule rather 
to allay and let alone than arouse and excite the 
troublous insistency of the passions. “ Quid vis videre, 
quod non licet habere?” The hovering around 
forbidden fruit, the desire to see it and know its 
perfume, if not quite to taste it, is not a healthy 
process, or conducive to virginal tranquillity of soul, 

It may be retorted that there are plenty of novels 
—English novels—from which a girl would learn as 
much evil as ever she would in a music hall. To which 
we reply—Granted ; and we place such novels in the 
same category as music halls. As for the mothers’ veto 
upon undesirable acquaintances, we cannot under- 
stand how any woman of experience should not desire 
to uphold it. One of our correspondents seems to 
be under the impression that this veto does not exist 
in America. That is a mistake. In the best-regu- 
lated American households the mother keeps a 
watchful eye upon her daughter's visiting-list, and 
no well-brought-up girl—well brought up, that is, 
according to the American standard—would dream 
of disobeying or disregarding an injunction of her 
mother’s in this respect. What Mrs. Crackanthorpe 
means by her Wanderjahr suggestion we find it as 
hard to understand as E. S. V. does. She says: 
“Her (the mother’s) best-loved son must have 
his Wanderjahi. She cannot hold him back. She 
can only gaze after his retreating form from the 
watch-tower of her love; too often he departs with 
never a backward glance at her. But in her heart a 
silent witness speaketh, telling her to have patience, 
for he will return in the end. Why not allow the 
possibility that nice girls, well-disposed girls, may 
also desire a mild sort of Wanderjahr period, during 
which they too want, not to break fences, but 
to get occasional glimpses of the landscape be- 
yond the family domain?” In presence of the 
only prospect which can be rationally deduced 
from this suggestion—the prospect of the maiden 
starting forth with a latch-key in her pocket 
to sow her wild oats, while her mother gazes 
after her retreating form from the watch-tower of 
her love—we confess we feel inclined to ask, with 
Truthful James, “Is visions about, or is civilisation a 
failure?” Here is the very breaking-down, not of 
the barriers, but of the dams. And let it be noted 
that this is a distinct reversal of the claim—the just 
and Christian claim, whose only fault was that it 
was too exacting to be practicable—insisted on by 
the woman's advocates but a little time ago. The 
claim now is not that the man shail have an equality 
of innocence with the girl he marries, but that the 
girl shall have an equality of experience with the 
man. 

That some sort of readjustment in our mode of 
treating the young girl is called for there seems little 








doubt. Our correspondent “ Prudentia” points to a 
very significant tendency which may profoundly 
affect this question—the tendency of modern English 
society to oust the young girl in favour of the young 
married woman. Side by side with this desire of 
Society to snub her is the desire of the young girl her- 
self to become more important and independent. In 
other words, while English society tends to become 
more French in its relations to the young married 
woman and to the girl, the girl tends to 
become more American. These are incompatible 
tendencies, and can only result in placing the 
girl in a false position. If the position of the 
married woman is to become more French, the posi- 
tion of the jeune fille must become more French also. 
It sounds a paradox, but it seems true, that you can- 
not “emancipate” the young married woman and 
the young girl at the same time. The rivalry 
between the two, as everyone who has observed 
the phenomenon knows, is not a healthy thing. 
There is a good deal to be said for the French 
way with girls—which does not turn out “ dolls,” 
as Max O'Rell showed this week—and a good deal 
for the American; but we are convinced the tradi- 
tional native way is still the best, and the suggestion 
that it needs to be altered is an indication that there 
is something wrong not with it, but with Society 
itself. If Society is getting too “free” for the old- 
fashioned type of young girl, it is Society which 
needs to be reformed. 

However this may be, and whatever is lost in 
these changes, let us take care not to lose the tradi- 
tion of the innocence of the young girl, no matter 
what inconveniences or anomalies it may seem to 
entail. That tradition is a sort of institution, and 
no one who understands the inefficacy of ideas when 
they are not crystallised in an institution will be 
insensible to the danger of in any way impairing it. 








A CAPE COD TOWN. 





NE of the first things to do on settling down in 

America—that is to say, the America of tha 
United States—is to divest your mind of the English 
meaning of the word fown. A town here means a 
township—what we cail a parish in the old country, 
or something like it. It probably includes a wide 
district, several villages, many hamlets, and a great 
extent of unenclosed country. It is usually spoken 
of as “the town.” The highway running through it 
is called “the street,” and it takes some little time 
to accustom oneself to the idea of a street which is 
a beautiful country road with houses scattered here 
and there at varying distances, and often perched on 
a hill or planted in the midst of a meadow. A 
meandering path starting from the road, with no 
break of gate or fence, leads over the grass to the 
steps of the piazza or verandah, which is almost 
always a marked feature of a New England house, 
Along the street are fine trees, in many cases forming 
beautiful avenues. Though they are one of the 
causes of the badness of American roads, they 
are so beautiful in themselves, and render so grateful 
a shade in the hot days, that the deep ruts of 
summer and the heavy mud of winter are pat up 
with from the feeling that even they have their 
compensations. I am just now living on such a 
street in one of the oldest places ever settled by the 
English on the American continent. 

Some years ago it was my fate to live in a com- 
pletely rural parish in Berkshire—one of those rare 
places where you are three or four miles from a rail- 
way station and six from a town, and yet where you 
are near enough to London to be able to go up to 
town every morning for your day's work. In this 
parish there was not a single private house which 
owned a library, with the exception of the cottage 
in which an overworked literary man found refuge 
with the tools of his craft. The squires round had 
fine parks, great houses, horses to be proud of, and 
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guns of every sort and species; but their books were 
to be found on a couple of shelves in their so-called 
study, and were works—no doubt of high value—on 
the administration of justice or the breeding of 
cattle. Their ladies had their tables loaded with 
the last new novels from Mudie’s, together with 
many illustrated papers; and that was the whole 
literature the houses contained. In the village 
there was, of course, no public library and no news- 
room. The squire sent down a Tory paper or two 
to the working-men’'s club, but no effort was made 
by the men themselves to provide the village with 
news. 

Here, in this New England township, we have a 
library of twelve thousand volumes, which was 
bequeathed to it by one of its old inhabitants, and 
endowed with a sum of money which provides it 
with a large number of new books as they come out. 
These are chosen and purchased by a small body of 
trustees, but all the inhabitants and visitors of the 
place are invited to give in to the librarian the 
names of any books they recommend for purchase, 
and such lists are carefully considered by the 
trustees. The librarian, as is often the case in 
America, is a woman, and she is ready to advise 
young readers as to what books they are likely to 
find suitable. The library is open on three days in 
the week, and from a dozen to fifty persons from 
the scattered township come on each of the three 
to change their books, one work being allowed to 
each member of the family able to read. A marked 
feature of the management is the courtesy shown 
to strangers, who, if they are staying here, are 
admitted on precisely the same footing as residents. 
I am inclined to believe that this library is unusually 
well stocked for the size of the place, but it is no 
special privilege. After the close of the war between 
North and South, subscriptions were raised over the 
length and breadth of the Jand to found memorials 
to those who had died fighting. In many places 
these took the form of public buildings, and in no 
inconsiderable number of libraries, on whose walls 
are recorded the names of the dead, on whose shelves, 
we may hope, rest, material for moulding the living 
to an existence Worthy of those who died to make 
America what it ix. So many public libraries are to 
be found in New England that a conference of 
librarians is held every year, at which I have been 
told two or three hundred attend, and where not 
only methods of arrangement and management are 
discussed, but also experiences as to the popularity 
of books and information about new ones. During 
the last three months I have been to a large number 
of New England towns and villages, and in no one 
case have I found any place without a library. One 
and all they seem to have a library and a lecture- 
hall almost as soon as they have a church, and the 
inhabitants read their books and attend lectures in 
the hall or the church from the earliest period of the 
existence of the township. Lectures form a part of 
the life of a New Englander, and he has a larger 
capacity for the enjoyment of the spoken word 
than his cousin over the water. The lecturer need 
not be very eloquent, nor need his message be 
startling or very new. If he speaks clearly and 
with conviction on a topic which is having its share 
of public attention, he may feel sure of an attentive 
audience. 

It may be mentioned parenthetically that in 
New England no one walks who can possibly help 
it, and that we English are looked upon as half-mad 
because we prefer that old-fashioned method of 
getting about. Our walk to the Methodist Camping 
Ground was the talk of the town, and one of us who 
occasionally takes a six-mile stroll in the woods or 
to the next village, has been asked gravely “if he 
was the great pedestrian?” The lady who makes 
our butter brings it to us in her “buggy,” and the 
old sea-captain who takes away the refuse of our 
garden for his pigs, does so in the “ carry-all” which 
take3 his wife and children to church or lecture. 
We are surrounded on every side by villages full of 





summer visitors, separated from each other by wide- 
spreading woods with lovely pools and picturesque 
dells, and full of wild flowers and gorgeous butterflies. 
We have never once in our many walks in every 
direction met one single person in these woods. 
Perhaps their habit of so rarely walking makes the 
people all the greater readers, giving them more 
time and energy for their books. They are often to 
be seen studying their papers as they drive with 
loosened reins, and feet propped high against the 
splash-board, allowing their swift but quiet horses 
to trot along these sandy roads at their own sweet 
will. These same papers are, it is true, but sorry 
means of education. They are too often full of 
gossip, scandal, and sport. Their sensational headings 
are a constant offence against good taste, and politics 
have to make way continually for elaborate accounts 
of the still more elaborate ways in which the idle 
rich kill time, or the vicious bring themselves within 
reach of the arm of the law. But they are not all 
alike, and, happily for America, there is still so large 
a public of sound morals and decent taste that a 
portion of every journal must be arranged to satisfy 
them, while a few are meant for them alone. The 
men, at any rate, seem to take a keen interest in 
public affairs. As for the women, I have not yet 
met one who knows anything about them. One and 
all tell me that it is quite impossible for women to 
have anything to do with politics in America. 

During the long dark days of winter, when snow 
or mud makes the roads all but impassable, the men 
of all ranks meet at the General Store to play whist. 
Not only in the evening, but during the day when 
the weather is bad, if you go to buy your pound of 
sugar or your yard of print, you find a group crowd- 
ing round a bit of the counter midway down the 
lopg store, deep in playing or watching the game; 
the store-keeper asks you to wait till he has played 
his hand out, while the keeper of the County Prison 
next door, or the smith from over the way, chats 
to you as the lawyer, the cab-driver, and the fisher- 
man quickly throw down their cards not to prolong 
your waiting. Over this whist the news of the day 
and the projects of Government are discussed with 
zest and more or less of knowledge, and the equal 
interchange of opinion belps to form the judgment 
of the nation. The majority on Cape Cod is Re- 
publican, but there are quite enough Democrats to 
keep the county alive with endless debates and dis- 
cussions; and this sort of thing is going on through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

The sermons—at any rate, those which I have 
heard—would seem to show that all this reading 
bears fruit. The first I attended on the Cape had 
for its text a verse from Browning's “ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” and was full of quotations from Shakespeare 
and Tennyson, as well as from Emerson and some— 
to me unknown—Anwierican writers. It was spoken 
of afterwards with warm praise by several of the 
villagers, who made it the opportunity for talk over 
the comparative merits of Emerson and Browning, 
and it led to the formation of a society for the study 
of the two authors, which is to last for the summer 
season. We meet at the house of one of the settled 
inhabitants of the township, and in her quaint draw- 
ing-rooms, which carry one back to the England of the 
early eighteenth century, we read and discuss what 
seem to us the beauties and the difficulties of the 
two authors. If I want to study the life of the 
New England of two centuries ago, from all sides 
I have books lent me to help me in my work. 
Another of our party is deep in the biographies of 
eminent Americans of this century, and he has 
more volumes at his disposal than he knows how to 
get through. There does not seem to be a household, 
large or small, that does not own books, and, what 
is more, that does not show a willingness to read 
and allow to be read. The result of all this reading, 
and of that republican spirit which insists on cour- 
teous and easy intercourse with all classes, seems to 
me most certainly to raise the general standard of 
cultivation above that of England. B. H. 
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THE DRAMA. 





“An OLD JEW”: AN ENTIRELY IMAGINARY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
(From Mr. William Archer to Mr. Clement Scott.) 


N Y DEAR SCOTT,—You and I have become some- 

what unfrequent correspondents since our little 
difference of opinion over the question of un- 
acknowledged Teutonisms. But after reading your 
chivalrous defence of the “new” as well as the 
“old” critics in your notice of Sydney Grundy’s 
play, my couscience—though fairly “robust” as a 
rule—is somewhat qualmish to you-ward. For, 
probably because I do not exactly know what is 
meant by “new” critics, I feel it an honour to 
belong to their body. And now you are defending 
them! Did I not say you would not go round the 
world for nothing? Hppur si muove! But are you 
not a little ungenerous to our friend Grundy? If 
you consider a little more curiously the sentiments 
of his virtuous personages, I think you must admit 
that they are a glorification of your own principles 
—a trifle fantasticated, to be sure, but still, in 
their true inwardness, the principles of yourself as 
the champion of the compact majority. Surely 
your bosom thrilled responsive when Douglas 
Craik, the “old” and honest journalist, praised 
the “great public” in phrases which sounded 
—to my ears at least—like the most perfervid 
passages of your Daily Telegraph articles? And 
then his sentimental reminiscences of “dear old 
Bohemia”! Did not you drop a sympathetic tear as 
your memory was thus recalled to 1863 and Tomlins ? 
Even the very “ conventions” of the piece struck me 
as introduced for the sole purpose of flattering your 
tastes. Why else were the women so “ womanly”? 
Why else did Mrs. Venables make confession of her 
shame after twenty years over a basketful of darned 
stockings, thus enforcing, in every sense, your 
cherished doctrine that, for stage sinners, it is never 
too late to mend? Why else did Mr. Hare play the 
(Jujdeus ex machina? It was all done, I am 
convinced, to please you. By the way, I observe you 
occasionally date your letters from the Atheneum. 
Here, too, I seem to discern your influence on our 
friend Grundy'’s mind. For the Atheneum is the 
only club I know of where dignitaries of the Church 
hobnob with tragedians, as the Hon. and Rev. 
Adolphus Finucane hobnobs at Grundy’s “Moon- 
light” Club with the actor who “played with 
Char-r-les Kean.” Can the “Moonlight” be the 
Athenweum? Let me leave you to ponder this 
question, and wish you a Happy New Year.— 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 


(From Mr. Clement Scott to Mr. Arthur Wing 
Pinero.) 

My DEAR PiINERO,—The other day I was being 
driven along the St. John’s Wood Road in a hansom, 
which recalled to my mind the motion now of the 
jolting jinrickshaw of Japan, now of the palatial 
palanquin of the Punjaub, and again of the dilatory 
donkey of the Delta, when I was roused from my 
reveries by a rencontre witha lovely lady, as modest 
in mien as she is learned in the foreign lineage of 
new and original English plays. Her abrupt greeting 
astonished me. “ Have you read ‘ La Camaraderie,’ 
by Eugéne Scribe?” “No,’ I replied, “but” 
(hiding my confusion in the well-thumbed Ollen- 
dorff which had been my constant travelling 
companion from Greenland’s icy mountains to 
India’s coral strand) “I have seen the pink cock- 
atoo of the gardener’s good cousin.” The gracious 
lady only laughed, and as she drove on the breeze 
wafted to me her silvery tones, “ Read it, and tell me 
what you think of An Old Jew.” Read it I did, and 
I purposed making some remarks on the similarity 
between it and Sydney Grundy’s play, which would 
probably have given another worthy man cause for 
much uneasiness. But the remarks I intended to 





make have been taken out of my mouth by the 
veteran Moy Thomas. After thirty years at the 
play this is hard on a man whom the accomplished 
theatrical “Scrutator” of Truth (I wonder who he 
can be?) justly calls a leading critic. But I do not 
write to you to complain. It is you, I think, 
who have cause to complain. For of course you 
saw at once that Grundy’s playwright, Mr. Polak, 
is a heartless caricature of yourself? I am not 
thinking of Polak’s objections to “plot,” or of 
his reference to “l'homme sensuel moyen” and 
Euripides, or of his advocacy of an endowed theatre. 
These, of course, are hits at the egoistic young 
gentlemen who air their so-called opinions and their 
ignorance of the art of acting in uninfluential 
columns of tedious twaddle, compiled from diction- 
aries of jargon—and serve these Tottenham Court 
Road Voltaires right! No, I am thinking of Polak’s 
sneers at “ that old nonsense about morality.”” Why, 
of course, he must mean The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ! 
What else could he possibly mean? Besides, do not 
Polak and Pinero both begin with P? I really think 
you ought to consult our common friend Sir George, 
and I take this opportunity of wishing him and 
yourself a Happy New Year.—CLEMENT SCcorTrT. 


(From Mr. Joseph Knight to Mr. Justin Huntly 
M‘Carthy.) 

My Dear M'‘CARTHY,—Nothing whatever has 
this play of Sydney Grundy’s to do with Naishapur 
or Babylon, and though one of its personages has 
played with Charles Kean, he never pretends to have 
played with your friends Pappus and Maccus; but 
still a peculiar interest you ought to find, I think, in 
An Old Jew. For, after abundant reflection, I believe 
I have discovered the real original of Grundy’s 
“Moonshine” Club. Is it not the Omar Khayyam 
Club? Its very name seems a subtle reference to 
“our dear" Omar; for you know the importance of 
the moon in the Rubdiydt :— 


.... the sullen Month will die 
And a young Moon requite us by and by. . . 


clearly prefiguring the first appearance of the Moon- 
light Club early in the present month; and again :— 


The little Moon looked in that all were seeking; 
And then they jogg’d each other, “ Brother! Brother! 
Now for the Porter’s shoulder-knot a-creaking !” 


Have we not all been seeking the original of the 
Moonlight Club? “Brother! Brother!” i.e., Brother- 
Moonlighter. “Porter” is, of course, the Club 
Porter. But most crowning of all is the proof 
furnished by the character of John Slater, M.A., 
LL.D. Slater, I think you must agree with me, 
symbolises no other than Omar himself. Omar was 
a scholar and a drunkard. So is Slater. Omar was 
a mathematician, and wrote a treatise on algebra. 
Slater was third wrangler. Omar said, 


“ Ah! take the Cash and let the Credit go!” 


—and Slater (in that little transaction with Julius 
Sterne over the sale of the Vulture) went and did 
it. Not lacking are other indications. Omar's 
“neevish boy” is Paul Venables, and “ youth's 
manuscript” is his MS. play; the “Master of the 
Show” is, obviousiy, the theatrical manager, 
Wybrow Walsingham ; the “loquacious lot” is, of 
course, the lot of talkers in the Club smoking- 
room. You and your fellow Omarists can work this 
out completely at your next Club dinner. Mean- 
while, 2 Happy New Year I wish you.—JOSEPH 
KNIGHT. 


Augustus Harris to Mr. Malcolm 
Salaman.) 


My Drar SALAMAN,—I cannot understand why 
Sydney Grundy's “Old Jew” should call himself a 
“type of his race”—can you? Would a type of his 
race marry a Christian? Would he leave an erring 
mother for twenty years to bring up his children, 
without caring to know whether they were brought 
up as Jews or Christians? Would he entrust money 


(From Sir 
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for them in his absence to a Christian solicitor 
without once inquiring whether the trust had been 
executed or not? Would he compare his action in 
expelling the members from his club to the expulsion 
of Jew moneylenders from the Temple by the 
Founder of Christianity? You might put these 
points to your fellow-Maccabwans. Wishing you a 
Happy New Year, to end with a pantomime at Drury 
Lane which, it is confidently expected, will surpass 
all my previous efforts,—AuGusTUs HARRIS, 


A. B. W. 








THE NEW GALLERY. 





W* shall pass out of sight of flat dreary London, 

flat and drab-coloured streets full of overcoats, 
silk hats, dripping umbrellas, omnibuses. We shall 
pass out of sight of long perspectives of square 
houses lost in fine rain and grey mist. We shall 
enter an enchanted land—a land of angels and 
aureoles ; of crimson and gold, and purple raiment ; of 
beautiful youths crowned with flowers; of fabulous 
blue landscape and delicate architecture. Know 
ye the land? Botticelli is king there—king of 
clasped hands and almond-eyed Madonnas. It was 
he who conceived and designed that enigmatic 
Virgin's face; it was he who placed that long- 
fingered hand on the thigh of the Infant 
God; it was he who coiled that heavy hair 
about that triangle of neck and interwove it 
with pearls; it was he who drew the graceful 
lace over the headdress, and painted it in such 
innumerable delicacy of fold that we wonder and 
are fain to believe that it is but the magic of an 
instant’s haliucination. Know ye the land ? 
Filippo Lippi is prince there—prince of angel 
youths—-fair hair crowned with fair flowers; they 
stand round a tall throne with strings of coral 
and precious stones in their hands. It was Filippo 
Lippi who composed that palette of grey soft 
pearly pink; it was he who placed that beautiful red 
in the right-hand corner, and carried it with such en- 
chanting harmony through the yellow raiment of the 
angel youth, echoing it in a subdued key in the vesture 
which the Virgin wears under her blue garment, 
and by means of the red coral which decorates 
the tall throne he carried it round the picture; it 
was he, too, who filled those angel eyes with 
passion such as awakens in heaven at the touch 
of wings, at the sound of cithern and cintoles. 

Know ye the land where Botticelli and Filippo 
Lippi dreamed immortal dreams? Know ye the 
land—lItaly in the fifteenth century ? Exquisite angel 
faces were their visions by day and night, and their 
thoughts were mystic landscapes and fantastic 
architecture; aureoles, roses, pearls, and rich em- 
broideries were parce! of their habitual sense; and 
the decoration of a surface with beautiful colour was 
their souls’ desire. Of truth of effect and local colour 
they knew nothing, and cared nothing. Beauty for 
beauty's sake was the first article of their faith; how 
little of that faith survives to-day! And though they 
measured a profile with relentless accuracy, and 
followed its outline more unflinchingly, though 
their intention was no more than to produce 
a likeness of the lady who sat posing for her 
portrait, they by some niiracle were always saved 
from the base naturalism from which none escapes 
to-day. Not a trace of that sordid naturalism 
which blights our best efforts is to be found in 
the dreams of the fifteenth century. The humblest, 
equally with the noblest dreamer, was preserved 
from it; and that their eyes naturally saw 
more beautifully than ours seems to be the only 
explanation. Ugliness must have always existed; 
but Florentine eyes did not see ugliness. Or did 
their eyes see it, and did they disdain it? Do they 
owe their art to a wise sestheticism, or to a for- 
tunate limitation of sight? These are questions 
that none may answer ; but which rise upin our mind 





and perplex us when we enter the New Gallery 
—for verily it would seem, from the dream pictures 
there, that a time once existed upon earth when 
the world was fair as a garden, and life was a 
happy aspiration. In the fifteenth century the 
world seems to have been made of gold, jewellery, 
pictures, embroidered stuffs, statues, and engraved 
Weapons; in the fifteenth century the world 
seems to have been inhabited only by nobles and 
prelates; and the only buildings tiaat seem to 
have existed were palaces and cathedrals. Then 
Art seemed for all men, and life only for architec- 
ture, painting, carving, and engraving long rapiers ; 
and long time for monks to illuminate great 
missals in the happy solitude of their cells, and 
for nuns to weave extraordinary embroideries and 
to stitch jewelled vestments. 

One is tempted to question these dreamers of 
always beautiful things: Has nothing  hap- 
pened in your private lives, within your doors 
or outside, around your houses or in your farm- 
yards? Did no storm destroy your crops, did 
the lightning never strike your homesteads? Child- 
ren were born—were there no jéles? They died 
—were there no mournings? In your time, as in 
our time, there were quarrels, jealousies, murders ; 
but of all these things you say nothing. You 
loved your children as dearly as we do ours; but in 
your pictures there is but the Divine Child. You 
loved girls and gallantries as well as we do; but in 
your pictures there are but the Virgin and a few 
saints, 

History tells us that wars, massacres, and per- 
secutions were frequent in the fifteenth century; 
but in its art we learn no more of the political 
than we do of the domestic life of the century. 
The Virgin and Child were sufficient inspiration 
for hundreds of painters. Now she is in full- 
face, now in three-quarter face, now in profile. 
In this picture she wears a blue cloak, in that picture 
she is clad ina grey. She is alone with the Child 
in a bower of tall roses, or she is seated on a high 
throne. Perhaps the painter has varied the com- 
position by the introduction of St. John leaning 
forward with clasped hands; or maybe he has 
introduced a group of angels, as Filippo Lippi has 
done. The throne is sometimes high, sometimes 
low; bat such slight alteration is enough for a 
new picture. And several generations of painters 
seem to have lived and died believing that 
their art was to all practical and artistic 
purposes limited to the continual variation of 
this theme. Among these painters Botticelli was 
the incontestable master; but about him crowd 
hundreds of pictures—pictures rather than names. 
Imagine a number of workmen anxious to know 
how they should learn to paint well, to paint with 
brilliancy, with consistency, with ease, and with 
lasting colours. Imagine a collection of gold orna- 
ments, jewels, and enamels, in which we can detect 
the skill of the goldsmith, of the painter of stained- 
glass, of theengraver,and of the illuminatorof missals ; 
the inspiration is grave and monastic, the destina- 
tion a palace or a cathedral, the effect dazzling ; and 
out of this miraculous handicraft Filippo Lippi is 
always distinct, soft as the dawn, mysterious as a 
flower, less vigorous but more illusive than Botticelli, 
and so strangely personal that while looking at him 
we are absorbed, and the others seem but a wondrous 
necklace about the throat of a surprisingly beautiful 
woman. 

To differentiate between the crowd of workmen 
that surrounded Filippo Lippi and Botticelli were 
impossible. They painted beautitul things because 
they lived in an age in which ugliness hardly 
existed, or was not as visible as it is now; they 
were content to merge their personalities in an 
artistic formula; none sought to invent a person- 
ality which did not exist in himself. Employing 
without question a method of drawing and of 
painting that was common to all of them, they 
worked in perfect sympathy, almost in collaboration. 
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Plagiarism was then a virtue; they took from 
each other freely; and the result is a collective 
rather than individual inspirations. Now and then 
genius breaks through, as a storm breaks a spell 
of summer weather, and genius is readily dis- 
cernible; but the astonishing nomenclature of the 
catalogue is for the most part fictitious. The 
extraordinary names with which it bristles are 
the inventions of dealers, pedants, and charlatans. 
As well might we enter a watchmaker’s shop and 
undertake to tell the names of the men who made 
the various wheels. Of the irresponsibility of the 
nomenclature we gain some idea when we examine 
the two pictures ascribed to Filippo Lippi. The 
first, to which I have already alluded—* The Virgin 
and Child, with St. Clare and St. Agatha” (113), 
lent by Mrs. Austin and the trustees of the late J. T. 
Austin—is one of the most beautiful pictures I have 
ever seen. The temperament of the painter, his special 
manner of feeling and seeing, is strangely, almost 
audaciously, afiirmed in the mysterious sensuality of 
the angels’ faces; the painter lays bare a rare and 
remote corner of his soul; something has been said 
that was never said before, and never has been said so 
well since. But if the expression given to these 
angels is distinctive, it is extraordinarily enhanced 
by the beauty of the colour. Indeed, the harmony of 
the colour-scheme is inseparable from the melodious 
expressiveness of the eyes. Look at the gesture of 
the hand on the right; is not the association of ideas 
strangely intimate, curious, and profound? But it 
is the composition of the palette on which I lay 
stress. It is composed in accordance with a learned 
and beautiful «stheticism which was instinct in the 
man’s nature, and which must have transpired in all 
his work in a greater or less degree. But by the side of 
this pictureis hung “The Departure of the Argonauts” 
(112), lent by Lord Ashburnham. The picture is in- 
teresting. It is by no means a bad picture; but why 
should it be ascribed to Filippo Lippi? I can offer 
no suggestion as to whom it is by; my mind is a 
blank on the subject—but I will not admit that it is 
by the man who painted Mrs. Austin’s beautiful 
picture. On this point signatures and documents 
are unavailing. 

The admirers of Botticelli will find plenty of 
difficult problems to exercise their wits upon. Every 
sort and kind of picture is attributed to the master. 
But I have exceeded my space—more on this subject 
next week. G. M. 








THE PROSPECT IN SOUTH-EASTERN 
EUROPE, 





CONSTANTINOPLE, January 3rd, 1894. 
NHE European press accuses the Greeks of fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy. No doubt they deserve con- 
demnation for the manner in which they have been 
spending other people’s money for some years past. 
Their expenditure for the Civil Service is twice as 
much as it ought to be, and they also indulged 
themselves in a costly navy and army to meet con- 
tingencies which have not occurred. They have 
been unwise. Rival parties have sought to gain 
political favour by this lavish expenditure, and by 
encouraging hopes which could not be realised. All 
this istrue. But what shall we say of those who have 
furnished the money? Have they no responsibility 
in the matter? I am sure that no one who knows 
Greece has bought Greek bonds at any time within 
five years with the purpose of holding them. The 
great difficulty in all this business of foreign loans is 
that those who put them on the market encourage 
States like Greece to borrow and deceive ignorant 
investors, inducing them to buy the bonds on false 
pretences, their own profit not depending on the 
value of the bonds, but only on their skill in getting 
rid of them. If it had not been made so easy for 
Greece to borrow, she would not have become bank- 
rupt. As it was, this bankruptcy was certain to 
come sooner or later. 





It is better now than later. It is bad for the 
bondholders, but it may be very good for Greece. 
They do not take it with alight heart. They feel 
the humiliation of it, and there is reason to hope 
that it may lead to a serious reformation of the 
Government expenditure, and a recognition of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the people. It is a fact 
that the Greeks have made great progress during 
the last ten years in the development of what may 
be called the serious side of their character. They 
have a far keener appreciation of their defects than 
formerly, and they are making determined efforts to 
remove them, and this is specially true of the moral 
and religious life of the people. Ministers of State, 
ecclesiastics, and unofficial laymen have united to 
teach the people that religion is not simply form and 
creed, but a life of righteousness—that the great 
want of Greece is the moral elevation of the whole 
nation. To attain this end there is preaching in the 
churches, Sunday schools and clubs for religious 
study have been formed, and books and newspapers 
have been published. Efforts are being made to utilise 
the common schools for this kind of practical re- 
ligious training. And so, in regard to economical 
and political questions, serious efforts are being made 
to enlighten the people and make them acquainted 
with the experience of older countries. It is only a 
beginning, but these men are in earnest, and we are 
already far from the Greece of Edmond About. I 
believe that the present financial crisis will strengthen 
this movement, and impress all serious men with the 
necessity of giving it their support. It will impress 
upon their minds the fact that henceforth for a long 
time Greece must depend upon her own resources, 
and hope for no foreign aid. 

The condition of Servia is far less hopeful. Its 
financial condition is not much better than that of 
Greece, and there are no such signs of progress 
among the people. There are, of course, dis- 
tinguished Servians who are an honour to the 
nation; but the people generally are stationary, 
and there are no signs of any awakening. But it 
is especially the political condition of the country 
which is alarming. It is difficult to see how it 
can escape another revolution unless the Czar 
honestly supports the King in opposition to the 
Radical pro-Russian: party ; and we have, thus far, 
no reason to expect any such support. He is much 
more likely to encourage the Radicals to drive out 
the King and overthrow the dynasty, as they seem 
inclined to do. The position of any Government in 
Servia is very difficult. All parties out of power 
have to conciliate the people who hate Austria, but 
any Government in power is forced to make terms 
with Austria, because Servia is commercially de- 
pendent upon it. It is the only possible market for 
her productions—and there is no capital in the 
country to compete with Austrian manufacturers. 
Russia is too far away to render any commercial aid, 
and contents herself with political support of all 
anti-Austrian parties. In other words, she simply 
sacrifices the interests of Servia to have always ready 
a means of stirring up trouble in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Austria is not altogether free from 
blame in this matter, for she has been too ready to 
take advantage of the dependence of Servia to 
further her own commercial interests; but of late 
years she has been far more conciliatory than for- 
merly, But, whoever may be blameworthy, the 
present political situation in Servia is a source of 
anxiety to all who are interested in the peace of 
Europe. 

Bulgaria is, for the present, the most peaceful 
and prosperous of these States. If she can only 
learn wisdom from the experience of Greece and 
Servia, and be contented to make haste slowly and 
not be tempted to borrow too much money, she 
will continue to prosper. Economy is now the 
order of the day at Sofia, but at the same time they 
are borrowing money for a new railway and for the 
port of Bourgas. Nothing can be said against 
either of these projects; but it is to be hoped that 
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there will be no more of them for some years to 
come. The country is still too poor to indulge in 
luxuries, and the population is too limited to admit 
of any great increase of production through such 
public improvements. The progress since the 
war is marvellous, but it cannot continue at 
the same rate in the future—even under the 
most favourable circumstances. Time is neces- 
sary for the growth of wealth and population. 
as well as for the attainment of that wisdom which 
can only come from experience. The political con- 
dition of the country is satisfactory, and the Govern- 
mentdeservesthe greatest credit for its policy in regard 
to Turkey—which is always friendly in spite of con- 
stant provocations which must sorely try the patience 
of M. Stambouloff. Under the influence of Russia the 
Turks are always making trouble for the Bulgarians 
in Macedonia, and they treat the Bulgarian Exarch 
here with scant courtesy, hardly with decent 
respect. They are now trying to shut up the 
Bulgarian schools in Macedonia, while they allow 
full freedom to the Greeks. All this exasperates the 
Bulgarians in the Principality, and it must be 
very difficult for the Government to keep them 
quiet. This policy on the part of the Turks, which 
they know to be opposed to their own interests, 
is an illustration of their subserviency to Russia 

at the very moment when Russian agents are 
stirring up trouble among the Armenians in Asia 
Minor. 

Even in Asia Minor the Sultan seems to be play- 
ing into the hands of Russia, for he has just sent as 
Vali to Angora a certain Memduh Bey, who has 
been declared a criminal by the Council of State, 
and who is certain to create difficulty all over the 
Province. The Circassian ex-brigand Hosnef Pacha, 
who created the disturbance in Marsovan last year, 
has been promoted to Adana, and the famine in the 
Province of Erzeroum is said to be due in large 
measure to the ravages of the new Hamidié Cavalry 
—organised from the Kurds. It is estimated that 
5,000 Armenians have gone over to Russia within a 
few months. The Russians can afford to sit still and 
laugh while the Sultan is thus doing their work in 
Europe and Asia. 








HALF-LIGHTS. 


—_~+o2—_—__ 


YOME years ago it was my lot to pass a week or 
bh two in a boarding-house on the South Coast. 
It was not an ordinary seaside boarding-house—in- 
deed, I very much doubt whether anyone ever saw 
another just like it. It was kept by a mother 
(widow aet. cir. sixty) and two daughters—aged, I 
suppose, twenty and twenty-seven respectively. 
There were other members of the family, whose 
portraits oppressed you from odd corners of the 
dining-room. 

The house had not been originally designed for 
more than one family, consequently they never took 
more than three or four boarders, and we were 
rather cramped at table. Perhaps the close quarters 
for the body were held to be conducive to the greater 
expansion of the mind, for we were great on 
intellect in that establishment. There were two 
well-filled bookcases—what do I say? they were 
crammed to bursting—facing us as we fed. The 
titles presented a curious mixture. Then, from 
above the mantelpiece, there glared at us in 
stern harmony (in gilt-frames neatly covered with 
gauze to preserve them from the flies) twin portraits 
of the present Premier and the late Mr. Spurgeon. 

And the table-talk? Well, it was not “ precious” 
in the usual (or Paterian) sense, but it was a treat. 
They loved literature (and all useful information 
besides) in such a hearty, unsophisticated way, these 
people. What knowledge they possessed they had 
evidently sought for as hid treasure, and dug up by 
sheer unaided effort of theirown. They owed little 
to seminaries of learning, their h’'s were uncertain, 





and they came from some little county town in 
the Midlands. But, if one thing was more obvious 
than another, it was that they were entirely free 
from that snobbishness which regards culture as a 
means of “knowing people ”—in other words, as a 
stepping-stone to social advancement. Their simple 
delight on learning that we were acquainted with 
the works of Robert Browning was something 
touching; and they had recently been introduced to 
Rossetti’s poems, which were to them a wonder and 
a joy. They did not “ gush” in the ordinary sense, 
they had no catchwords of ecstasy or criticism ; but 
there was no mistake about their appreciation. 

Now, I forget how it happened that, one day, at 
dinner the conversation turned on those dramas 
which are commonly called Shakespeare's plays. 
The old lady at the foot of the table (it was the 
eldest daughter who presided) did not believe them 
to be such, and she grew eloquent on the subject. 
She had evidently studied Ignatius Donnelly to 
some purpose. But she was not so much concerned 
to prove Bacon's authorship as to disprove Shake- 
speare’s. 

“No one will ever convince ME,” she said, im- 
pressively fixing us with her glittering eye (she was 
small and gaunt and weird), “ that THAT man could 
ever have written THOSE plays. THAT man, with his 
character and his education! No!” She did not 
tell us whence she derived that intimate personal 
acquaintance with Will of Avon which induced her 
to hold such a very low opinion of his character. 
“No! There is ONE play "—and here she raised her 
fork aloft, and her voice assumed what one might call 
the preaching intonation—“ I would willingly believe 
to have been written by him. Bacon would never 
have so disgraced himself. I need hardly say which 
play I mean.” An impressive pause, during which, 
fork in hand, she looked round the table. “I refer, 
of course, to Pericles, Prince of Tyre.” 

We have referred to this bit of reminiscence 
because it is our experience that this is exactly the 
type of people to whom the Bacon-Shakespeare 
craze appeals with most effect. Clever, half-edu- 
cated (or, it might be more correct to say, having 
education of a sort, but no culture), with no ex- 
perience beyond a limited circle, they are often 
superior in originality to those whose salient points 
have gradually been polished down by school, uni- 
versity, and society, till they are so many Tomlin- 
sons, all more or less alike, with all their ideas and 
emotions coming to them in literary form. The 
people to whom we refer are open-minded enough, 
but the narrow range of their lives affords them no 
standard of comparison, and when a literary or 
scientific novelty swims into their ken, they hail it at 
once as a new planet, with as little discrimination 
as the scholars of the Renaissance exercised towards 
the writers of antiquity. A man wrote in Greek; 
ergo, he must be a genius—let him be Lycophron of 
Alexandria. A man propounds something no one 
ever heard of before; ergo, it must be a great dis- 
covery. So we have a whole range of subjects 
which, without attraction to the ignorant or the 
really cultured, exercise a curious fascination over 
a certain class of minds. Spiritualism, astrology, 
the Anglo-Israel theory (it may be necessary to 
explain that there are, or were recently, some 
people who believe that the English nation is 
descended from the “lost ten tribes,” and attach 
to that alleged fact an importance which is slightly 
perplexing to the uninitiate), “occultism” in all 
its forms—the Swedenborgian form of mysticism— 
everything that savours of quackery, physical or 
moral, is seized upon by these with an eagerness 
not quite easy to understand. We do not mean 
to deny that some, if not all, of these subjects 
have now and again been approached in a scientific 
spirit by competently trained intellects, or that 
some of them have not been consecrated by associa- 
tion with the highest genius; but we do say that 
the place where they become “ crazes” is the lower 
middle-class household of imperfect culture. More 
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especially is this true of Nonconformist homes. 
Frequently they contain earnest-minded people, 
with intellects above the average, which have been 
over-stimulated in one direction, and starved in 
another, for generations past. The disabilities of 
other days allowed them no culture and but little 
learning, beyond what they could scrape together 
for themselves in such uncouth fashion as they 
might; their own conscientious scruples debarred 
them from many books, nearly all pictures, and 
all music, except their own singing in chapel— 
which one might perhaps unkindly say was no 
exception at all. These and many other causes 
must have conspired to produce a healthy hunger 
for knowledge, and for beauty in art and poetry; 
and also the frame of mind which finds it possible 
to admire such chaotic abortions as the works of 
the poet Chivers (for which see the “ Diversions of 
the Echo Club”), and easier to believe in Pharaoh's 
chariot-wheels than in oysters growing on trees. 
And when restrictions were removed, and the 
younger generation rushed to shake the tree of 
knowledge for themselves, it is not to be wondered 
at if the results were sometimes grotesque. 
A. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


S1r,—In your article on “ Mothers and Daughters” you lay 
down some very sound and unimpeachable principles, which, if 
the state of things deseribed by Mrs. Crackanthorpe were to be 
taken as — I agree with you are not as active in modern 
society as they might be. But is Mrs. Crackanthorpe’s picture 
eet Your remarks have sent me to her article in the 
Vineteenth Century, and what strikes me about it is that she is 
describing a very incompetent class of mothers, who, I am certain, 
are in a quite insignificant minority—at any rate, in upper and 
middle-class society in England. The women of England 
would not be what they are if their mothers had been such 
helpless and flabby persons as those Mrs. Crackanthorpe writes 
about. What mother worthy of the name would hesitate for a 
second about answering the questions which Mrs. Crackanthorpe 
propounds ?—though she herself seems to be in some doubt about 
them. Ought a girl be allowed to visit a music-hall in order to 
hear Chevalier sing? Certainly not—neither for this nor any 
other purpose. Ought a girl to have a Wanderjahr? I don't 
know what Mrs. Crackanthorpe exactly means by this—unless it 
be a latchkey. In any case I auswer unhesitatingly, Certainly not. 
Ought a girl be allowed to pursue an acquaintance which her 
mother considers dangerous ¥ Again, Most certainly not. I am 
the mother of two grown-up girls, and I have already had to 
decide questions something like these, and I have decided them 
in this spirit. It is the way in which nine out of every ten 
mothers of my acquaintance have decided similar questions, and 
I should like to know, Mr. Editor, on what other plan can a 
rational, let alone Christian, household be regulated? My girls 
have plenty of amusement without going to muasic-halls, and I 
know they are happier, and safer, and better without going. 
When they marry, their husbands may take them if they like. 
These are no “shams,” no question of “ en but real 
principles, as Mrs. Crackanthorpe ought to know. It is absurd 
to suggest, as she does, that a girl is right in comparing herself 
in this respect with her married sister, and in feeling aggrieved 
and crying out “ Where is truth?” because she is treated 
differently. She might as well complain because, unlike her 
married sister, she has not got a baby. 

There is a lot of downright nonsense and unwholesome 
imagination at the bottom of these girl questions, and it is high 
time some healthy effort was made to put a stop to it.—Yours 
very truly, E. 8. V. 

Jan. Sth, 1894. —_—— 


Srr,—I gather from the tone of the coneluding remarks in 
your article “ Mothers and Daughters,” that .you would be 
against letting an unmarried girl visit a music-hall, even in 
company with her brother, as Mrs, Crackanthorpe suggests, 
and even for the innocent purpose of hearing Chevalier sing. 
Is not this going rather too far, and is it not opposing rather 
unwisely the tendency towards further “emancipation” in 
feminine education which is generally manifest nowadays? I 
have been to a music-hall, aud heard Chevalier sing—though not 
until I had passed the conventional qualification and was married 
—and I assure you young girls are freely admitted to worse 

laces. On the stage I saw nothing more objectionable—if it 
be objectionable—than you see at a “ children’s” pantomime, 
and in the company I saw nothing worse than a young girl may 











meet during an afternoon’s shoppin 
there not something Pharisaical and unreal about these dis- 
tinctions ? The young girl is not an idiot, but a very wide- 
awake observant human being, and it is little wonder she feels 
a sense of rebellion at some of the shams which surround 
her. You surely don’t want to bring up our healthy British 
girls like dolls wrapped in a sort of moral cotton wadding, after 
the manner of the French jeune fille ? 

As it is, the young girl in English sceiety, in spite of 
“ emancipation ” tendencies, is being shut out of too man an 
even places where formerly she was allowed cnanatieael rights. 
The favourite part sevuines is one in which girls don’t appear 
at all. A man will feel himself aggrieved if the woman he is 
asked to take down to dinner is not married, is not one with 
whom he can talk in the very free manner, and retail the very 
free anecdotes which are now not only permitted, but (I am sorry 
to say) encouraged and looked for in the conversation of the 
dinner-table and the boudoir. In country houses the girl is 
getting more aud more kept to the schoolroom ; and when she is 
et out of it, I confess what she hears and sees is so little good 
for her that Iam tempted to wish her back again. The young 
married woman has of late usurped the place we used to give 
in English society to the young girl, and the girl who wishes to 
hold her own has to compete with her married sister and imitate 
her ways. I cannot but think that this is a movement in the 
wrong direction for all concerned. 

I am in favour of a movement in the American direction 
rather than in the French. The American girl is allowed to 
choose her own acquaintances, and to go where she pleases, with- 
out too rigid a censorship from the mother. And the American 
girl seldom comes to harm; she is very attractive—quite able 
to hold her own with her married sister—and, generally speaking, 
I believe she is a very good girl. 

I enclose my card, but notwithstanding my “emancipated” 
views I do not care to see my name in print, so, with your per- 
mission, I will sign myself PRUDENTIA. 


in Regent Street. Is 


DISPUTED AUTHORSHIP. 


Sir,—Unless the appetites of your readers for Miltoniana 
have been satiated by the recent controversy in the columns of 
THE SreaKer, may I crave their assistance in clearing up a 
germane matter which appears to be in some doubt? In one of 
the popular novels by Mrs. Emma Jane Worboise the author 
makes one of her characters quote “ Milton’s noble hymn,” from 
which I select three verses:— 

‘* Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dweiling-place ; 
And there is no more night. 


“It is nothing now, 
When Heaven is 6pening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refreshing blow, 
That earth in darkness lies, 
** Visions come and go— 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng, 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song.” 


Not long ago a well-known lecturer on Milton also ascribed 
these lines to the great Puritan poet; but can the claim be 
justified? A merely superticial investigation gives the im- 
pression that the “noble hymn” is the production of another 
and less famous pen. Nor can I find it in any of the various 
editions of Milton’s works which I have carefully consulted. 
One sonnet by Milton * on his blindness” is imperishable from 
its majesty of diction and the spirit of heroic resignation. The 
closing line— 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait’’ 


is alone sufficient to ensure for it immortality. Must we, then, 
admit another poem on the same subject to the index of Miltonie 
poetry? If not, can any reader of THe SPEAKER name the 
true author of the lines quoted ?—Yours, ete., 


Scarborough, Jan. 9th, 1894. A Srupent or Mitton. 








“ONLY A MAN FROM THE COUNTRY.’ 





FouNDED on A TrvUE INCIDENT. 


\ OCKED by the multitude, crushed in the crowd, 
pe Elbowed and jostled, and jeered at aloud ; 
Breed of a boor and dress of a dowd, 

Only a man from the country. 


Stain of the sun on the hair of his pate, 

Smack of the soil in his colour and weight, 

Trail of the plough in the slouch of his gait, 
Only a man from the country. 
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City-folk whisper the fact of his race, 
Langh at the tan on his hands and his face, 
Growl at his clumsy and leisurely pace, 
* Plague take the man from the country!” 


Born of the suburb and bred of the street, 

City-folk smile at the sower of wheat; 

The shock on his crown and the clogs on his feet 
Witness a man from the country. 


Look at the cut of his coat and his vest! 

Street-arabs point at his breeches in jest ! 

Mode of his billy-cock shows him, confessed, 
Only a man from the country. 


Hark! there’s a panic dividing the throng ; 
City-folk scatter, the weak and the strong, 
Runaway horses come plunging along, 

Hard by the man from the country. 


Horses are dragging the brougham of his Grace ; 

Still sits my Lady in feathers and lace, 

Pale to the lips, spite the rouge on her face ; 
Look at her, man from the country ! 


Under the billy-cock eyes glisten bright ; 
Dawns there a soul in the face of the wight : 
Air of a noble and mien of a knight 

Shine in the man from the country. 


City-folk shout at the rush opportune, 

City-folk envy the limbs of the loon, 

Praise e’en the nails in the soles of his shoon! 
Wonderful man from the country ! 


Lo! from the dullard a hero outgrew. 

Heart of a man shone out tender and true. 

Stalwart of sinew and trusty of thew— 
Such is the man from the country. 


“ How did he handle them? How did he stay ?” 

Grieve o’er his grammar, ye purists, I pray! 

“Horses?” he laughs. “Oh, I understands they! 
I am a man from the country!” 


Back again then to his stroll thro’ the town, 

Clothes still misfitting and features still brown ; 

Speech of the vulgar, and lounge of the clown. ~ 
Pity the man from the country ! 


Stare at him still as he goes on his way ! 

Duty is fairer than Beauty, I say. 

“ Villain ” is better than “ villan ” to-day, 
Thanks to the man from the country. 


City-folk, great is your skill and your speed, 

Chaste is your culture and clever your creed ; 

But for the pinch of the world in its need, 
Give me a man from the country ! 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


——-609———— 


“THE MAKING OF A NOVELIST.” 


HAVE but one thing to complain of in Mr. 

Christie Murray's little book, “The Making of 
a Novelist’ (Chatto & Windus), and that is the 
title. It led me to take yp the book in expectation 
of finding out at last how the thing was done; and 
behold, it has told me nothing. Incidentally it has 
given me a great deal of pleasure to pursue in 
imagination the wayward and gifted Mr. Murray 
up and down the world and through the kaleido- 
scopic changes (I speak for the moment as a re- 
viewer) of his remarkable career. The pace is hot: 
but I like exercise. And a small book that has 
given much pleasure may be allowed to have justified 
its existence. Nobody will be disposed to doubt its 
author's assertion (in his preface) that “in its serial 
publication it received marked favour from an in- 
dulgent public.” To be sure, the phrase “To be 
continued in our next” must have struck the 





indulgent public as peculiarly inappropriate: for 
continuity is the last thing discoverable in this 
narrative, as in Mr. Murray’s life. 


But the public, engaged in learning more im- 
portant arts than the writing of novels, probably 
read for the mere pleasure of reading, and in that 
pleasure probably forgave the book’s misleading 
title. So cannot those few who hoped to surprise 
the secret of novel-writing—a secret which Mr. 
Murray is well known to hold. These must go 
empty away, or be satisfied with a few casual and 
disputable axioms (such as “I have always main- 
tained, and must always continue to believe, that 
there is no school for a novelist which can equal 
that of journalism”), and a sentence or two on Mr. 
Murray's methods of work, which are perhaps rather 
to be admired than imitated. “ All my best work,” 
he tells us, “ has been done at a tremendous pace. I 
turned out ‘ Joseph's Coat’ in thirty-six sittings, a 
chapter at a sitting. ‘ Val Strange,’ a work of equal 
length or nearly, was written in as many consecutive 
days. ‘Aunt Rachel,’ the one work of mine which 
may outlive me by a score of years, was written at 
such a pace that a copying clerk would have some 
ado to transcribe it in the time.” This is decidedly 
interesting: more interesting to the public (I hope) 
than the paragraphs about our novelists’ incomes 
which so persistently lard the columns of the even- 
ing newspapers. Still it goes a very short way 
towards telling us how a novelist is made. 


Mr. Christie Murray has been a reporter; and a 
Royal Irish Dragoon; and an Amateur Casual; and 
a landscape painter; and a war-correspondent; and 
a playwright; and an actor in his own and other 
people’s plays. Himself has run the whole gamut of 
pity and terror, and is inclined to set down “ stage- 
fright” as its top-note. He tells us how, on the 
night of the tentative production of Ned's Chum at 
the Globe Theatre, “as I waited for my first cue an 
irresistible, horrible, cold nausea got hold of me, and 
I had to fly back to my dressing-room and endure on 
dry land all the agonies of mal-de-mer:” and how, 
at a critical point in the acting of the piece, he lost 
his wig, and for two or three dreadful seconds stood 
frozen, expectant of the howl of laughter which 
generally follows such an accident. “But the fates 
were kind, and the thing passed unnoticed save by 
two or three. My natural hair was much of the 
length and colour of the wig, and no derisive roar 
sounded in my ears. I was once,’ continues Mr. 
Murray, “hit in the eye by a fragment of half-sodden 
turf thrown up by the explosion of a shell, and had 
time to think myself a dead man before I realised 
what had happened. On one occasion his Excellency 
Ibrahim Pasha threatened to hang me out of hand; 
and I believe he meant to do it. I have been in 
many awkward corners in my time; but my inward 
forces were never more thoroughly routed than by 
that episode of the lost wig on the stage of the 
Globe Theatre.” 


All this again is extremely interesting, but again 
all this goes a very little way towards telling us 
how a novelist is made. Mr. Murray no more became 
a novelist through enlisting in a cavalry regiment 
than Samuel Taylor Coleridge became a poet by the 
same means. While Mr. Murray was observing the 
Russo-Turkish war for an American newspaper, an 
American, Mr. Frank Millet, was doing the same for 
the English Daily News. And now Mr. Frank Millet 
paints notable pictures and Mr. Christie Murray 
writes notable novels. So that the education through 
which Mr. Murray has passed would seem to be 
not only beyond the physical constitution of the 
ordinary aspirant, but a trifle irregular in its results. 


Of course in taking his title for a text I seem to 
credit Mr. Murray with views which are certainly 
not his. Nobody, I am sure, knows better that the 
novelist’s secret is really incommunicable. For he 
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moment aman can really do his work he becomes 
speechless about it. All words seem idle to him—all 
theories.” But I observe a growing tendency 
(ephemeral, no doubt, but mischievous in its hour) 
to ignore this well-based truth. Much talk of 
“experience” is in the air, and loud demands that 
a novelist, like Ulysses (though Ulysses never wrote 
novels), shall acquaint himself with many men and 
cities. Theold apophthegm “Ars longa, vita brevis,” 
suffers temporary discredit, and we are bidden to go 
abroad and gather much experience of life as a pre- 
liminary to dashing off works of art. 


But what is experience? As I put it the other 
day, the only experience now allowed the title is to 
be gained by serving as special correspondent to a 
camel corps. I protest against a privilege so exclusive, 
and once more I quote Mr. Henry James—* Humanity 
is immense, and reality has a myriad forms; the 
most one can affirm is that some of the flowers of 
fiction have the cdour of it, and others have not; as 
for telling you in advance how your nosegay should 
be composed, that is another affair. . . . Experience 
is never limited, and it is never complete. . . . It is 
the very atmosphere of the mind; and when the 
mind is imaginative—much more when it happens to 
be that of a man of genius—it takes to itself the 
faintest hints of life, it converts the very pulses of 
the air into revelations. The young lady living in a 
village has only to be a damsel upon whom nothing 
is lost to make it quite unfair (as it seems to me) to 
declare to her that she shall have nothing to say 
about the military. Greater miracles have happened 
than that, imagination assisting, she should speak 
the truth about some of these gentlemen.” 


Not to be misled, then, we should lay stress on 
the indefinite article in the title of Mr. Murray's book, 
and remember that the term “novelist” stands not 
for a class but for an individual, that individual 
being Mr. Murray. And while we are about it, we 
may remind ourselves that Jane Austen—our “in- 
comparable Jane”—never in her life enlisted in a 
cavalry regiment, or assisted at a theatrical repre- 
sentation save of mildest and most private character. 
This reflection may be of the most obvious, but will 
be found none the less salutary in the days when the 
doctrine of “plein air” is being pushed far beyond 
its proper halting-place. Within just limits no 
better doctrine was ever preached; but when it 
comes to this, that the more a man exposes himself 
to the weather, the stronger are his claims to be an 
artist, we are submitting our profession to tests that 
it will not bear. A. T. Q. C, 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES. 


THe Cuurcn or ENGLAND AND Recent RELIGIovs 
Tuovueutr. By Charles A. Whittuck, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


N R. WHITTUCK has written a solid and timely 

book, marked both by insight and foresight, so- 
briety as well as independence of judgment. It ex- 
hibits a quality which the late John Stuart Mill was 
wont to ascribe to Maurice, the faculty of discovering 
the unobvious aspects of truths or phases of things ; 
and this is a faculty which makes those who have it 
very useful to those who have it not. Mr. Whittuck 
is not indeed, any more than was Maurice, a very easy 
or agreeable writer to read. His style is anything 
but lucid or elegant, or even interesting, and there 
are many sentences that mock the art of the con- 
struer. The book, too, is not very well up to date, 
and its literary judgments are sometimes rather 
bewildering. Thus he speaks of “ the best negative 
criticism " (a curious phrase, by the way) in Germany 
as rather “occupied in testing the results arrived 
at by Strauss and Baur than in making any original 
contribution of its own.” But this is not the case. 








The living scientific criticism of Germany is remark- 
able for two things—its complete break with Strauss 
and Baur, and the originality or independence as 
well as success of its methods. On the other hand, 
he quotes and endorses sundry positions of the late 
Principal Tulloch, a writer who was not very distin- 
guished for hisaccuracy. Thus he cites him as saying 
of “the earliest of our rational theologians,” that 
they “all came out of the bosom of the (High 
Church) party, and continued more or less closely 
associated with it.” But neither assertion is correct. 
Selden was a rational theologian if ever there was 
one, but he was neither in origin nor association 
High Church. John Hales, indeed, suffered under 
the Puritan supremacy, though for political rather 
than for theological reasons; and we know that his 
tract on “ Schism” displeased Laud, who interviewed 
him, and “ferreted him from one hole to another.” 
As to the Cambridge Platonists, they were one and 
all of Puritan origin and education and associations. 
Culverwel was a Fellow of Emmanuel, and his 
“Light of Nature” was dedicated to the Puritan 
master, Anthony Tuckney. John Smith was another 
Emmanuel man, and his tutor was Benjamin Which- 
cote, the Puritan Provost of King’s. Cudworth was 
another Emmanuel man, was a preacher before the 
Long Parliament, and was one of the advisers to the 
Grand Committee on Religion. And what was true 
of the seventeenth is no less true of the nine- 
teenth century. Maurice was born a Dissenter, and 
came of Presbyterian stock, and he owed his Broad 
Church idea to his origin rather than to his educa- 
tion. But the point need not be elaborated, only we 
regret to see a writer of so much weight and wisdom 
as Mr. Whittuck writing in dependence on secondary 
sources. And so, in another connection, we regret 
to see that his standard authority for modern 
Dissent is one we should not be inclined to regard as 
an authority at all. 

But while the book is weak on its literary side, it 
is most interesting and suggestive on its practical, 
its analysis of tendencies within the Church, of the 
relation of its inner to outer movements, and of the 
possibilities before it. Mr. Whittuck traces “ the 
growth of a spirit of uniformity” due to the ascend- 
ency of the methods and, aims of the High Church 
party, and then exhibits the action of this spirit in 
the clergy and the laity. In the former it is seen in 
the forces which are converting “the clergy into a 
distinct and separate class.” They are less influenced 
than of old by the Universities and more by the 
Seminaries; their training is more professional and 
less humanistic; they are less touched by general 
enlightenment and more by the esprit de corps, 
Then their social position is changed ; though possibly 
greater social favourites than ever, their conse- 
quence is ecclesiastical ratber than social, but this 
depends more on their official efficiency than on the 
mere fact of their clerical status. The laity have 
experienced a similar transformation to the clergy. 
“The Church of England of late years has become 
highly differentiated and denominational,” and “ the 
profession of Churchmanship is now a very definite 
thing.” They have closed up their ranks, drawn 
“their lines within narrower limits,” become “a 
more united army with a more definite programme.” 
As the clergy have become more of a class the laity 
have grown less liberal, and so the tendency in both 
is towards one result-—the reign of uniformity. Mr. 
Whittuck thinks that the laity do more to liberalise 
the clergy than the clergy to narrow and sectionalise 
the laity, and he anticipates that the more the 
people press into the Church the more the class 
spirit will tend to disappear and be replaced by one 
more democratic. We wish we could agree with 
him, but we fear the clergy will affect the character 
and destinies of the Church more powerfully than 
the laity. They hitherto have been the more potent 
factors of change; they have converted and carried 
with them the more ecclesiastically minded laymen, 
who are ever more impracticable in their theological 
vigour than the clergy; and as they know what 
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they want, they have borne down the opposition of 
those who were without policy because without 
convictions. One often hears the cynical remark, 
“We don’t want to bother ourselves with these 
clerical zealots and firebrands, but if they go too 
far we shall soon pull them up.” But the folly is 
here deeper than the cynicism. The more a move- 
ment gathers momentum it is the less easy to 
pullitup. If the clergy have as free a hand for the 
next fifty years as they have had for the last, the 
laity will wake up to find both their power and 
their opportunity gone. 

When Mr. Whittuck comes to deal with Dissent, 
he is less acute and less clear in his prevision. His 
authorities are poor, exactly of the kind most 
calculated to mislead ; yet he everywhere exhibits a 
fair and judicial spirit. Hesays the history of Dissent, 
except in the case of the Methodists, is interesting 
previous to this century chiefly for political reasons ; 
but, as a simple matter of fact, all the political sig- 
nificance it had depended on its religious convictions. 
There are no communities within which the historical 
spirit is so active and so persistent as those that run 
back into the old Dissent. The Act of Uniformity 
was a political measure, enforced by king and Par- 
liament; but it was resisted for religious reasons. 
The man who refused to conform did so mainly 
because the faith and worship of the Church had 
been fixed by the spiritual head of the Church, and 
were not things which the State, especially as repre- 
sented by Charles Stuart and Edward Hyde, could 
define, prescribe, and enjoin. And this determined 
their attitude both to the Established Church and 
the civil power; in emancipating themselves from 
the disabilities which the latter had imposed in the 
interests of the former, their action might be 
political, but their reasons were all religions. And 
one of the most curious yet interesting results of 
this fundamental principle of the old Dissent is this 
—the feeling of the newer Dissent to the newer 
Churchmanship. Mr. Whittuck has well stated the 
more comprehensive and liberal character of the 
former; it is less separative and, as it were, centri- 
fugal than the older—and, indeed, we may add the 
more sectional and uniform the Church has grown, 
the broader and more varied have the Dissenting 
communities become. But what is more significant 
is that they can better comprehend and more fully 
sympathise with the new Anglican doctrine of the 
Church. The old High Churchman was often a very 
crass Erastian; he made the Divine rights of the 
king the basis on which he defended the Divine rights 
of the bishop, and so he punished Nonconformity 
to the Episcopal order—just as if it were civil dis- 
obedience—by civil penalties. But now that he has 
learned from the despised Dissenter to think more 
worthily of the Headship, to conceive more clearly 
the independence of the Church, and to affirm a 
higher doctrine of ecclesiastical authority, he has 
approached more near to the determinative principle 
of Nonconformity, and so has become much more 
intelligible to the historical Nonconformist. And so 
we have the curious but by no means contradictory 
result—the Anglican Church more respected yet 
more opposed by Dissent than in any past period 
of their mutual relations. It is more respected 
because it is conceived less as an institution of 
civil politics; it is more opposed because its ecclesi- 
astical idea has become sharper and more emphasised. 
What the Nonconformist could only despise was a 
theory which sacrificed the Church to the State, and 
urged the State civilly to disable and punish all who 
openly differed from it. What he can respect is a 
Church willing toaccept all the political consequences 
involved in the principle that its sole Head is the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and its sole right to be is derived 
from Him whose truth it has received and whose 
commission it holds. The Church is still a long way 
from the complete or practical acceptance of all these 
political consequences, but the theory is there and is 
operative ; and it is at this, no doubt, that the Non- 
conformist rejoices. At all events, the removal of 





his disabilities is leaving the question between him 
and the Anglican one altogether of a religious kind, 
and it is the political element that embitters the 
religious controversy. Men spiritually akin ought 
to respect while they differ. 

We have outrun our space, but not exhausted 
the book. This is the less to be regretted, as in 
dealing with the thought of the alienated and the 
reconciliatory thought of the Church Mr. Whittuck 
is not at his strongest. 


A MULTITUDE AUTHORS. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS AND SkeTcHes. By Francis 
Espinasse. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


OF 


Tus is a most delightful book, and what is more a 
literary book. There are people to be met with nowa- 
days who, though they account themselves “men of 
letters’ on the slender pretext that they write books, 
are yet wholly innocent of the slightest aroma of the 
library. Like Lord Foppington, they live comfort- 
ably upon the sprouts of their own brains. About 
Mr. Espinasse, however, there is no doubt. His 
recollections are literary, and his sketches are of men 
of letters. We have but two faults to find, and we 
will find them and have done with them. Mr. 
Espinasse has been too reticent about the facts of 
his own literary life. It is difficult to trace him. 
He moves about from Edinburgh to London, from 
London to Manchester, and then again to London; 
but as the reader has no dates, he never knows 
whereabouts he is in the narrator's own life. We 
are, of course, aware that Mr. Espinasse is not pro- 
fessing to write his own life; but, as a matter of 
criticism, we contend that a writer of memoirs of his 
own time should keep his readers supplied with the 
external facts and dates of his own life. Our second 
fault is “ No Index.” Saving these just exceptions, 
Mr. Espinasse’s book may defy criticism. It is good 
from beginning to end. 

Mr. Espinasse had the good fortune to be born in 
Edinburgh, and just as Sir Walter Scott when a boy 
once met Burns and was able to exclaim, “ Virgilium 
vidi tantum,” so Mr. Espinasse can make the same 
quotation and apply it to Scott himself, whom he 
saw sitting reading in an open carriage, whilst 
“Hugh Littlejohn,” on a pony, trotted by his side. 
Tom Campbell being in Edinburgh, Mr. Espinasse, 
“as a boy of supposed intelligence and enthusiasm 
for poetry and poets,” was invited to come in 
after dinner and gaze on the Bard of Hope, whom 
he describes as “a spruce little gentleman, with 
finely cut features, in a gay and talkative mood,” 
who consumed a great deal of brandy and water, 
and put Principal Lee—“long-headed, pawky Dr. 
Lee ”—a little out of countenance by the impropriety 
of some of his anecdotes. But the most interest- 
ing of Mr. Espinasse’s Edinburgh stories relates to 
Burns, and tells how in the first draft of his famous 
“Lament for James, Earl of Glencairn,’ Burns had 
made the last stanza run thus— 


“The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee, 
Bat I'll remember gude Gleneairn, 
And a’ that he has done for me.” 


“Some member of the Earl's family appears to have 
thought the epithet ‘gude’ not strong enough, and 
wished to have ‘great’ substituted for it, but this 
Barns in his turn thought too strong. Miss Leslie 
Baillie (afterwards Mrs. Cumming of Logie) sug- 
gested that neither epithet should be used, but that 
Glencairn should be apostrophised. Burns adopted 
her suggestion;” and thus the world came to be 
enriched with the noble stanza— 


“The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee, 
But I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou ha+t done for me!” 


No happier suggestion was ever made to a poet. 
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Poetry should seem inevitable, and certainly we 
could have sworn to it that the third line of the 
stanza was pure Burns; whereas it now appears that 
the pure Burns was pure commonplace, and that the 
genius of the line belonged to Mrs. Cumming of 
Logie. 

Mr. Espinasse was once employed in the British 
Museum, and his chapter on the library is great fun. 
His descriptions of the late Sir Henry Ellis, of 
Panizzi—the deservedly detested—of Edwards, of 
Tom Oliphant, of Thomas Watts, and of the two un- 
named ex-attorneys’ clerks, who became respectively 
Principal Librarian and Keeper of the Printed Books, 
are excellent. Indeed, chief amongst the great 
charms of this book are the vivacious yet sensible 
sketches which it gives not only of famous men of 
letters, but of lesser known authors and journalists. 
These sketches impart life and movement to Mr. 
Espinasse’s pages. After all, we live in a crowd, 
and the best books are those which create the im- 
pression of a bustling, moving world, and not of an 
empty suite of rooms merely tenanted by a few 
melancholy men of genius. 

One hardly knows whether to be glad orsorry when 
told that the Forster Bequest to the South Kensington 
Museum includes a long series of letters written to 
Forster by Carlyle, covering a period of some forty 
years, of which Mr. Froude has made no use. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Espinasse is right when he says that 
a well-edited selection from these letters would be 
an extremely valuable contribution to Carlyle’s 
biography. But with sixteen or seventeen volumes 
already on one’s shelf on the subject, it is painful to 
learn of the existence of so much unused material. 
Mr. Espinasse has read many of these letters and 
pronounces them most interesting. A selection from 
them must inevitably be made. There will be an 
end some day even of Carlyle literature, but not 
apparently jast yet. 

Mr. Espinasse’s own account of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle is most sane and agreeable. He makes them 
live before you—‘a grey old man and woman”—a 
great deal more eloquent than most people, but just 
as likely to be in the wrong. We suppose Carlyle 
talked more nonsense than any man that ever lived 
—but who need dislike him on that account? He 
had at one time a famulus or factotum called 
Frederick Martin—who afterwards became the first 
editor of the Statesman's Year-Book—who was, it 
appears, as vocal as his master. “If the master was 
always bewailing his lot, so also was the servant, 
and Carlyle, who had little pity for any grievances 
but his own, compared Martin, with his perpetual 
lamentations over himself, to the ‘ peasweep’ of Scot- 
land, a bird with a peculiarly wailing note.” There is 
something vastly entertaining in the picture of this 
little “ peasweep”’ with his tiny cry of bewailment fol- 
lowing in the rumbling wake of the gigantic “ Thomas 
the Grumbler.” Mr. Espinasse sketches for us John 
Robertson, a journalistic friend of Carlyle, a Scots- 
man, of course, and “ emancipated minister.” Robert- 
son knew Bulwer well, and asserted to Mr. Espinasse 
that the author of “ The Caxtons” would “one day 
appear in black from top to toe, with a dark-com- 
plexioned visage to match. Another day he would 
be all brown, and on a third he would be all in 
white, with blonde hair and a fair complexion lighted 
up by rouge.” And this the man who wanted to 
lock his wife up because she was mad! The chapter 
entitled “ Some of Carlyle’s Friends” is not, indeed, 
specially interesting, for all Mr. Espinasse’s chapters 
are interesting, but is a good specimen of the great 
literary charm of the volume. It contains sketches 
of John Ballantyne, originally a Paisley weaver, 
afterwards editor of the Manchester Examiner, and 
one of the countless souls who were, as it were, 
awakened from the dead by the trumpet-blast of 
Carlyle. He once borrowed £50 from Carlyle, Mrs. 
Carlyle being out of town, and when he came to get 
the money, he was surprised to find spread out on 
the table an elaborate deed recording the transaction, 
reciting his liability to repay the principal sum. He 





signed the document and repaid the loan in due 
course. We should like to see this memorandum, 
which, we doubt not, was a choice specimen of 
Carlylese. Another of Carlyle’s friends introduced 
to us in this chapter is William Maccall, of whom 
Carlyle made the very Johnsonian observation, “I 
have a great regard for poor Maccall; there never 
was & man who went about with any dignity on so 
little money.” 

Nobody has succeeded so well as Mr. Espinasse in 
representing Carlyle as living—no doubt after his 
own peculiar fashion—the literary life, and as the 
friend and in some sense the companion of literary 
men. This Maccall, as all who have read his book 
called “The Newest Materialism” know, was a 
powerful and original, though somewhat savage 
thinker. Mr. Espinasse gives some admirable ex- 
tracts from his little-known writings. He is, so Mr. 
Espinasse tells us, the satirical friend whom Carlyle, 
in the first chapter of his “ Frederick,” quotes as 
saying (it was of George Gilfillan that Maccall said 
it): “ You may paint with a very big brush, and yet 
not be a great painter!” The life-story of James 
Dodds, the Roxburghshire peasant, and the fiery 
author of “The Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scot- 
tish Covenanters,” is pleasantly epitomised. 

Mr. Espinasse, however, has his own friends to 
write about as well as Carlyle’s. The chapters on 
James Hannay and his Bohemian acquaintances, 
Edward Whitty, Robert Brough, and John George 
Edgar, are as good as may be. Hannay was as clever 
a fellow as ever died abroad. His gospel, so Mr. 
Espinasse assures us, was “ Blood and Culture,” and 
by blood he meant blue blood, and by culture Latin 
and Greek. Whitty, whose novel, “Friends in 
Bohemia,” contains one of the finest mad-house 
scenes in literature, despised both blood and culture, 
and would ask with a snort whether Aristophanes 
would, if alive, be allowed to write in Punch? 
Edgar, whose books for boys were once so well 
known, shared Hannay’s faith, but “Bob” Brough 
was a fierce Republican. 

But we cannot pretend to analyse the varied con- 
tents of this delightful book. Anybody who loves 
to read of the lives and fortunes of men of letters, 
and to contemplate in the printed pages the 
phantasmagoria of human existence, can hardly 
hope in these latter days to find a book more to his 
mind than this one of Mr. Espinasse’s. 


MR. MORSE STEPHENS'S MANUAL. 


EvRropean History. Period VII. (1789-1815). By H. Morse 
Stephens. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 


Mr. STEPHENS, by his somewhat diffuse and over- 
detailed volumes on the French Revolution, has 
exercised himself into a very fit condition of train- 
ing for writing this smaller manual upon a period 
which he has at his finger-ends. For the Revolution 
was one of the two main factors of the European 
historical events of those years, and Mr. Stephens 
presents them in firm outlines in masterly fashion ; 
giving us, from his many points of vantage, a bird’s- 
eye panorama, as it were, on a clear lightsome day, 
when every field (battle, or other), state-boundary, 
and forest of ancient abuses is laid out beneath, as 
on some best of Swissmaps. The handy volume will 
be hard-worked as the text-book in good schools, 
which it was no doubt intended to be. 

We should advise anyone taking it up to begin 
by going over the 8th period of Koch’s Révolutions, 
which stretches from the Peace of Utrecht to 1800 
(we speak of the edition of 1807, for that of 1823 
was continued by another hand). Thus can be con- 
trasted, much to the advantage of Mr. Stephens, the 
methods of both historians. Koch dealt in more 
minutize as to treaties and the biography of 
sovereign families; but Mr. Stephens, asa modern, has 
more tosay about political measures and the peoples. 
What we chiefly miss here are manners, morals, and 
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social ways: the home voices, not the political 
shoutings, of the people. But Koch, with politic 
if not historical discretion—enforced discretion— 
wholly refused to touch the “astonishing, sublime, 
terrible” French Revolution which had then “ex- 
tended its influence over the whole face of Europe,” 
and, writing in 1807, in the last paragraphs of his 
important work, he declared that its 

“grand tableau could only be treated as a finished whole when 
the great man who watches over the safety of the French 
Empire shall have succeeded in establishing the continental 
system on solid bases; when he shall have become the pacifi- 
eator of Europe, as he has been the renovator of France.” 

This leads at once to the second great factor in 
Mr. Stephens’s period—the domination of Napoleon, 
whose career he very properly treats as that of a 
great reformer as well as a great conqueror. 

Next come the great key-principles of the general 
European awakening and resurrection: faith in the 
sovereignty of the people, the sentiment, the sensa- 
tion, the conviction of nationality, and the mighty 
craving for personal liberty of thought, word, and 
deed in every breast of every race and state. These 
were the motives and motors working from beneath, 
from the roots of society—whence all wholesome 
enduring growth must mount up—that sanctioned 
and perpetuated reforms which the benevolent en- 
lightened despotism of sovereigns, working from 
above, could never, in any one European State, 
succeed in making good. 

It took twenty-six years (1792-1815) of almost 
incessant and ubiquitous war—of the actual cautery 
by villainous saltpetre—to burn out the old feudal 
rottenness of social and political forms and theories, 
and to start a new greenness of healthy fresh 
growth. And never was the saying that war is the 
school of nations better justified by the results. 
The Congress of Vienna seemed at one time to have 
re-imposed old shackles, but the fetters had been 
rusted through, and have since dropped off almost 
everywhere. Eogland—by a long spell first, America 
later, had shown the way; then France, less feudal 
and serfish than the rest of Europe, followed suit ; 
and the vast prairie of the Continent once well fired, 
it was then mere and easy work for every wind that 
blew. 

Mr. Stephens very properly remarks early (p. 8) 
that “the ideas of the sovereignty of the people, of 
nationality, and of personal liberty did not originate 
in France.” And—not to speak again of America’s 
“Declaration"—the prior and contemporary revo- 
lutions of Geneva and of Belgium in and before 1789, 
though differing in immediate result, are examples. 
But Mr. Stephens does not point out that one of the 
sheet-anchors of Rousseau’s Contrat Social was an 
article of the Latin constitution compiled from their 
immemorial customs and established for the Genevese, 
so far back as 13th May, 1387, by the prince-bishop 
Adhemar Fabri, which document laid it down that 
neither disuse nor abuses could forfeit or extinguish 
the inherent liberties, privileges, free uses and 
customs of the people, which could neither be 
alienated by themselves nor proscribed by their 
rulers or by lapse of time. And on 12th Mare, 
1737, five years before the Contrat Social, it was re- 
asserted by the citizens and burgesses of Geneva 
that the silence of the people could not be made use of 
as an arm against their liberties. We detect the echo 
of this (per Rousseau and France) at Mr. Stephens’s 
ninetieth page, in the Pesth memorial to the Emperor 
Leopold If. in 1790: “Sovereignty originates from 
the people; it is one of those inalienable, impre- 
scriptible rights which the people cannot forfeit by 
neglect or disuse.” Vanquished and expelled Genevese 
democrats wrote Mirabeau’s speeches, and exercised 
a commencing influence in the inner circles of the 
new-born French Revolution. 

There is one very important and multiple dynastic 
fact connected with poor Louis XV [L.'s fatalities, which 
Mr. Stephens bas not neglected—the extraordinary 
power at that time,in several reigning houses, of the 
Hapsburgs as represented by Maria Theresa's 





children. Her ablest daughter, Maria Carolina, 
married Ferdinand IV. of Naples, took the reins 
at once, and dismissed the great reforming states- 
man Tannucci, declaring war later against the French 
Republic. Her sister, Maria Amelia, married Duke 
Ferdinand of Parma, and in like wise sent the 
reforming minister Du Tillot about his business. 
Then there were their brothers, the Emperors 
Joseph II. and the extremely able and kingcrafty 
Leopold II. (and later his son Francis) to back 
them up. The power (and pride) of this family 
were therefore immense, and all this should be kept 
well in view when judging “ L’Antrichienne” Marie 
Antoinette, who made locksmith Louis dismiss 


Necker. Those three sisters were three Fates of 
the time. Sieyés once at the Tuileries called Louis 
a tyrant. “ Monsieur l' Abbé,” said Napoleon, accord- 


ing to the story, “if he had been a tyrant, you'd be 
still saying mass, and I woulda't be here!” 

Among the different leading subjects well treated 
in this volume, we pick out for special mention the 
decline and fall of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
Congress of Vienna, Pitt and Castlereagh's work and 
purse-work in Europe, and the general view of 
Mirabeau's too brief state-policy as masterdom, and 
not double-facing. 

There are, however, on too many pages evidences 
of eager loose haste in composition, which call loudly 
for revision, and Appendix III. is badly set up. We 
remark also that our long-lost “ l‘outrance” can 
only have been scotched, not killed; the English of 
“a Paris” is in and not at Paris; the deputy’s name 
should, in the English, be Bernard of (not de) Saintes; 
Davout was not the exact way of writing the 
marshal’s name, and the slippery little fact that 
Irancis II. became Francis I. (of Austria) in 1804 has 
eluded the historian. The “canon for the spelling 
of Russian proper names" which is here used is no 
doubt all it should be; nevertheless, when we read 
Savorov, we scarcely hear the guns of the great 
general whom we and our forbears had known as 
Suwaroff. The index is as good as need be, and the 
maps are suflicing and satisfactory. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


Poems. By Francis Thompson. London: Elkin Mathews & 
John Lane. 

Porms AND Lyrics. 
& Co. 

THe Rescue, AND OTHER PoEM3. 
Baildon, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

EscARLAMONDE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
London : George Bell & Sons. 

Tue Crucirrxion or Man. A Narrative Poom. 
Barlow. London: Swau Sonuenscheia & Co. 

Love’s Music, anD Orner Poems. By Annie Mathoson. 
London: Sampson Low, Marstoa & Co. 

Tue Portican Works or Rosert Herrick. Edited by 
George Saintsbury. 2 vols. Londou: George Beil & Sons. 

Contemporary Scorrisa Verse. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Sir George Donglas, Bart. London: Walter 
Scott. 


By W.J. Dawson. Lon‘on: Ma millan 


By Henry Bellyse 
By Douglas Ainslie. 
By George 


Or “our untempered speech,” which Mr. Thompson 
describes as “ grimy and rough-cast still from Babel’s 
bricklayers,” he can build in his petition “To the 
Dead Cardinal of Westminster” such a lofty 
rhyme as this: 


“Call, holy sonl, O eall 
Thy hosts angelical, 
And say— 
‘See, far away 


“* Lies one I saw on earth ; 
One stricken from his birth 
With curse 
OF destinate verse. 


“* What place doth He ye serve 
For such sad spirit reserve— 
Given 
In dark lieu of Heaven, 
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“* The impitiable Daemon, 
Beauty, to adore and dream on, 
To be 


Perpetually 


“<« Hers, but she never his? 
He reapeth miseries, 
Foreknows 
His wages woes ; 


“* He lives detachéd days ; 
He serveth not for praise ; 
For gold 
He is not sold... .’” 


Here are dominion—domination over language, and 
a sincerity as of Robert Burns. Mr. Thompson’s 
name has been whispered about for years as that of 
a poet of most exceptional gifts, and, if we mistake 
not, specimens of his work appeared in “ Merry 
England,” but nothing had been said or seen to 
prepare'us for the powerful effect of his collected 
poems. The epithet sublime has been sadly stained 
and distorted by comic writers, and there is a 
danger in applying it in its honest sense without 
warning. This safeguard established, we have to 
say that in our opinion Mr. Thompson’s poetry at its 
highest attains a sublimity unsurpassed by any 
Victorian poet—a sublimity which will stand the 
hideous test of extracts, e.g.— 


“The calm hour strikes on yon golden gong, 
In tones of floating and allie light 
A spreading summons to even-song ; 
See how there 
The cowléd night 
Kneels on the Eastern sanctuary-stair. 
What is this feel of incense everywhere ? 
ings it round folds of the blanch-amiced clouds, 
Upwafted by the solemn thurifer, 
The mighty spirit unknown, 
That swingeth the slow earth before the embannered 
Throne ?” 





We must turn from Mr. Thompson, the latest, and 
perhaps the greatest of English Roman Catholic 
poets of Post-Reformation times, to the exalted 
Puritan voice that sang “ At a Solemn Music,” for a 
strain combining in like manner intensity and 
agnificence. The outstanding poems are: the 
rayer to Cardinal Manning, and the “ Corymbus for 
Autumn,” from both of which we have quoted; 
‘The Hound of Heaven,” wherein the soul, singing, 
anting, sobbing, flies through all the universe in a 
vain escape from Christ; and “Her Portrait,” a 
escription, masterful and overmastering, in which 
constant interchange of symbol between earthly 
nd heavenly beauty pulses like day and night. 

Mr. W. J. Dawson has made a special study of 
he rhymed pentameter, and writes it with force 
nd fluency—sometimes not unmelodiously. In his 
‘Ode at Sunrise,” “The Making of the Soul,” and 
The Nature Hermit,” there are passages of splendid 
iction, much fine spirituality, and a breadth of 
view which lift these poems far above mediocrity. 
Of the shorter poems the most powerful is one en- 
titled “‘ Late Praise.” The following is the last 
stanza :— 












“ Men praise me now, but praise has come too late ; 

They throng me, but my solitude seems best : 

Too late the sun has pierced the clouds of fate ; 
I shiver, and am cold, and ery for rest. 

When I deserved reward, men stood aloof; 
Against my best scorn’s lip was curled : 

To-day my meanest wins me no reproof : 
Alas, poor fame! Poor song! Poor world!” 


Mr. Baildon’s dramatic sketches, “Jael and 
sisera” and “ Herodias and John the Baptist,” are 
the most notable pieces in his volume. Herodias is 
pecially well conceived—a sweet, charming, jfin-de- 
iécle dame, as strong, as glittering, as non-moral as 
} steel man-trap. Of Mr. Baildon’s ballads, the best 
s “The Cold Hand of Morbeck.” There is a charming 
prose dedication to Robert Louis Stevenson—or 
Louis Stevenson, as one of his publishers advertises 
Pith commendable frugality, 








Mr. Douglas Ainslie, although nothing of a 
dramatist so far, is also at his best in his dramatic 
work. “Escarlamonde” contains some admirably 
elaborated blank verse. 

Mr. George Barlow is a questionable writer, 
haunted—we might say hag-ridden—by his ideas, 
which have again driven him breathless through a 
long, tedious volume of verse. That Mr. Barlow 
perceives more clearly than most writers the tendency 
of the age seems to us certain, and we are willing to 
admit that he has poetic power and even something 
of prophetic insight; but we cannot accept his 
“ Crucifixion of Man” as a valuable contribution to 
literature. It might have been important, and the 
matter might be yet, if it were denuded of every- 
thing homiletic, and presented in the sheer concrete 
form of a short story or prose play. Mr. Barlow is 
wasting remarkable gifts. 

In “ Love’s Music, and other Poems,” Miss Annie 
Matheson writes short swallow-flights of song, with 
much sweetness and delicacy. 

Mr. George Saintsbury has earned the most 
cordial thanks of every lover of literature by his 
“Aldine” edition of Herrick. The continuous 
numbering throughout of all the poems is an im- 
provement on all previous editions, and the intro- 
duction is a masterpiece of mellow criticism. 

Sir George Douglas’s anthology of “Contemporary 
Scottish Verse” contains extracts from the works of 
sixteen writers, including William Bell Scott and 
James Thomson. Among elder living writers the 
quaint muse of the Earl of Southesk and the mascu- 
line work of Mr. John Nichol are admirably repre- 
sented. The selections from Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and Mr. Robert Buchanan 
also reflect the good critical insight of the editor. 


FICTION, 


An Innocent Impostor, AND OTHER Stories. By Max- 
well Gray, Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. 

MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. By Sophie F. F, 
Veitch. In3 vols, London: Adam & Charles Black. 

THE Lirtiz Squire: A Story or Taree. By Mrs. Henry 
de la Pasture. London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 

Grorrrey Srirzuinc. A Novel. By Mrs. Leith Adams 
(Mrs. R. 8. de Courey Laffan). London: Jarrold & 
Sons. 


In merriest mood the author of “An Innocent 
Impostor, and Other Stories” has penned these 
engagingly fantastic tales. The volume is a collec- 
tion of short stories reprinted from the various 
magazines in which they originally appeared; and 
in five out of the seven stories there is scarcely a 
tinge of gravity, and certainly not a single dull 
page. One or two, such as “ The Mysterious Guide,” 
a thrilling alpine adventure, and “ The Vengeance 
of the Sea,” a pathetic sketch of humble fisherfolk, 
are, it is true, of a more serious cast; but in the 
remainder the situations, improbable in themselves, 
are developed on frankly farcical lines, and, indeed, 
smack strongly of the footlights. They are the 
veriest trifles, light as whipped cream, and very 
excellent reading for an idle hour. “An Innocent 
Impostor” narrates the embarrassing results of 
knocking at the wrong door, the mistake being 
further complicated by the fact that the visitor's 
name is identical with that of a distant relative who 
happens to be expected in the house at that moment. 
Of course, the ensuing complication is finally un- 
ravelled in the most satisfactory way, and leads to 
matrimony. ‘“ A Glass of Water” is another capital 
bit of fooling, relating the melancholy misadventures 
of a young and lovely bride who, on the very day of 
her wedding, is lost en route to the seaside town at 
which the happy pair intend to spend their honey- 
moon. The wild wanderings of the distraught 
couple in quest of each other during that ill-fated 
journey are depicted with truly comic effect. 
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Equally diverting is “The Hansom Cabman,” a 
story in which mistaken identity is again to the 
fore. <A sprig of the aristocracy, posing for his own 
amusement as a professional cabdriver, is beguiled 
by circumstances into playing his part very seriously, 
thereby making the acquaintance of a charming 
young lady predestined to marry him. All these 
obviously impossible adventures are told in mock- 
heroic style, and have the genuine comic flavour. 
Amidst the prevailing gloom of current literature, 
it is a refreshing experience to come across so light- 
hearted a book as “ An Innocent Impostor.” In its 
lightness of touch and unaffected gaiety, it reminds 
us of the excellent fiction of Mr. James Payn. A 
stronger recommendation would surely be impossible 
in this class of literature. 

A most intolerably excellent young woman is the 
heroine of Miss Sophie Veitch’s novel, “ Margaret 
Drummond, Millionaire.” The cold correctness of 
this paragon’s demeanour remains unruffled even by 
the marvellous news of her unexpected accession to 
the ranks of millionairedom—a piece of intelligence 
which she receives with no sign of emotion save “a 
knitted brow.” Proceeding to take possession of 
her newly-acquired Scottish estate, she bullies the 
tenants, browbeats the minister and elders, and 
interferes in everybody's affairs with the air of a 
self-constituted Providence ; whilst anything so im- 
proper as falling in love is an impossibility to so 
well-regulated a nature. Miss Drummond, there- 
fore, in due course chooses a husband of unimpeach- 
able suitability, for whom she feels precisely the 
correct amount of tepid affection. ‘Tis, in sooth, 
a female prig of the most alarming type whom Miss 
Veitch bids her readers accept as a heroine of peer- 
less virtue. Yet, despite the lack of feminine charm 
which one cannot but discern in the portrait of 
Margaret herself, the book is one of distinct merit in 
many ways. Miss Veitch writes with evident know- 
ledge of her subject, and the minutely-drawn picture 
of Scottish life and character is both careful and 
accurate. There is no thrilling interest in the story, 
but it cannot be accused of absolute tameness, since 
the even flow of quiet observation is broken by a 
murder, a hairbreadth escape of the heroine from 
drowning, her attempted murder by a maniac, and 
the suicide of the would-be assassin. Unfortunately, 
even these startling episodes fail to arouse real 
interest in the fate of the lady whose oppressive 
excellence manifests itself in such uncomfortable 
ways. The minor characters are skilfully drawn, 
but the author's very apparent distaste for Presby- 
terianism has betrayed her into an amount of didactic 
discourse which becomes not a little wearisome to an 
impartial reader. Whatever can be said for or 
against any particular form of doctrine can, at least, 
only be said effectively outside the pages of a 
professed work of fiction; and in introducing 
controversial matter of this nature into “ Margaret 
Drummond, Millionaire,” the author has done much 
to spoil an otherwise pleasant and well-written 
story. 

“Pretty” is the epithet most accurately fitted 
to describe “The Little Squire.” It is, in sooth, 
a pretty story, prettily told, prettily illustrated, 
and prettily got-up. In its dainty dress of white 
and gold, the book makes an appeal to the eye, 
if not precisely to the intellect. Of criginality in 
plot it certainly cannot boast, and one remembers 
most of the characters as old acquaintances in many 
other stories; but it is, nevertheless, a wholesome 
and unaffected little tale, whilst the three children 
who form its principal figures are sketched with 
real sympathy and some humour. The young squire 
is Adrien de Coursay, a boy of twelve, whose foolish 
mother is on the point of contracting a highly un- 
desirable second marriage with her son's tutor, a 
very palpable humbug of the sham-«sthetic type. 
Adrien, adoring his mother, and revering the memory 
of his dead father, is overwhelmed with dismay and 
anger at the gloomy prospect of the detested union 
which will place him at the mercy of a petty tyrant 





armed with parental authority and animated by ill- 
will. The boy is egged on to open rebellion by his 
little cousin Cicely, an amusingly precocious young 
person whose presentment is very life-like. There 
is also a third child concerned in the revolt—a 
charming little girl named Lise, whose romantic 
admiration for the high-spirited boy leads her to 
commit an innocent theft in his cause. But the 
real dea ex machind takes the form of the tutor’s 
deserted first wife, who turns up—in the ancient 
melodramatic fashion—just in time to denounce the 
impostor and save the situation. There isa painful 
want of originality in the employment of this stale 
device which is distinctly irritating to the reader; 
but the story has the merit of simplicity, and is 
told in a bright and natural way. The children, 
too, are engaging little creatures, not portentously 
superior to the average boy and girl of actual life. 
Mrs. de la Pasture shows some skill in characterisa- 
tion, and experience, probably, will add to that the 
faculty of contriving a plot for herself without 
resorting to the borrowed artifice of conventional 
fiction. “The Little Squire” is a sufficiently good 
story to warrant us in the expectation that its 
successor may be still better. 

The influence of Dickens is strikingly visible in 
“ Geoffrey Stirling,” upon every page of which the 
dead hand of the great magician is unmistakably 
impressed. It is, perhaps, this Dickens-like touch 
that gives to the book a somewhat old-fashioned 
aspect, so little is its buoyant, full-blooded optimism 
in accord with the prevailing gloom of recent 
literature. Yet, despite its cheerfulness of tone, the 
story is one of crime and its punishment, of deadly 
hate and dark vengeance. It is, indeed, cast on 
distinctly melodramatic lines. The plot turns 
upon a mysterious bank-robbery taking place in 
the early years of the present reign. The quaint 
little North-country town of Becklington is the 
scene of this crime, whose perpetrator remains un- 
detected by his victims, though too plainly revealed 
to the reader. He is, in fact, no other than the 
banker himself, Geoffrey Stirling, who has chosen 
this dangerously unprofessional method of enriching 
his son and heir, little Ralph. But, though escaping 
detection by those he has robbed, the culprit is 
henceforth doomed to a life of remorse and punish- 
ment, Hester Devenant, the widow of one of his 
victims, hunts him down at last, and wrings from 
him a confession of guilt as he lies dying. The 
crime is finally atoned for, as far as reparation can 
be made, by the son for whose sake it had been com- 
mitted. Ralph Stirling marries Hester's daughter,and 
thus the great wrong is hushed up in public, whilst 
Ralph secretly repays the stolen money to those his 
dead father had defrauded. A very exquisite figure is 
that of beautiful Hilda Devenant, a most winsome 
heroine, whose love-idyll is charmingly described by 
Mrs. Leith Adams. The weak part of the story lies 
in the loose construction of the plot, which drags 
wearisomely at times, and is further hampered by 
the puzzling gaps which occur in the chronicle of 
events. The narrative constantly takes a leap of 
several years—a process most confusing to the 
reader’s mind. But, apart from its constructive 
defects, “ Geoffrey Stirling” is a pleasant and robust 
novel, with a touch of romantic grace in its com- 
position that gives the book a charm of its own. 


THE PARTRIDGE, 


Tue Partrince, ‘“ Fur and Feather Series." London: Longmans, 


Mr. A. E. Watson, the Duke of Beanfort’s joint-editor of “ The 
Badminton Library,” has, as editor of this excellent series, shown 
considerable judgment in his selection of the writers of this most 
enjoyable volume. The Rey. H. A. Macpherson is quite at home 
in all the details of the natural history of the partridge, and he 
writes in a keen sportsman’s bright style. He has seen the birds 
in the Rhine Provinces and in the wild Navarre districts of 
Spain, and his enthusiasm at the sight of the ‘ bonnie brown 
bird” knows no bounds. The partridge is a most sociable as 
It heeds not the havoe and 


well as a most courageous bird. 
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confusion of the elements; as a monogamist, it waits patiently 
for the spring-time, when “thoughts of love” make it select a 
partner from the group that have kept together during the trials 
of winter. It is quite wide-awake as to its food, for “ plump 
and well-conditioned ” is the verdict generally given by sports- 
men when the September bag is counted. While it “jugs” 
with its companions in open field under perseention, it can afford 
to “balm” it in a sunny corner with its happy brood, dusting 
itself well and stretching its relaxed limbs at ease. The writer 
brings his facts down to October of this year, and he speaks 
exultingly about the splendid summer for the supply of previous 
deficiencies; but he does not seem to have known about the 
terrible “ pheasant-bacillus ” that eut off 700 out of 1,800 young 
pheasants at Hawarden, for he would have rejoiced at the 
exemption of his favourite bird. The devotion of the mother- 
partridge is capitally illustrated. We have known her courting 
the quietness of “God’s acre” for safety to her young. The 
bird is intensely prolific. One case is mentioned where thirty 
birds were hatched in one nest. The birds depend much on 
their colour for safety; accordingly the colour varies to some 
extent with the environment. Though the average weight of a 
sartridge is thirteen ounces, he observed that in the end of 
September a young male turned the scales at seventeen ounces. 
He knows all about poaching; in fact, an old keeper might say, 
“He kens ower muckle aboot it.” Mr. Stuart-Wortley gives 
excellent directions about shooting the partridge, walked up or 
driven. He was taught by old Hurst, the keeper at Hawarden, 
who backed himself to hit 495 penny pieces out of 500 thrown 
up, and succeeded in scoring 498. By diagrams he shows when 
to aim above and in front of the covey; but at p. 103 he makes 
a mistake in the numbering. One thing that makes partridges 
very difficult to bring down is that they never come at you or 
go away from you in a straight line. Style, therefore, is 
necessary, though he approves of the practice of pigeon-shoot- 
ing ; nor does he consider that rifle-shooting stands in a sports- 
man’s way. With him driving partridges is the cream, the 
luxury, and poetry of the sport; while walking up is the very 
marrow and essence of it. But while we have advanced in 
management and shooting, we have degenerated with our dogs ; 
accordingly he gives most serviceable directions to keepers in 
this matter. Naturally he hates the barbed wires; but we have 
seen more havoe in the West of Scotland by the telegraph wires. 
Pot-hunting is condemned: a fair bag after good sport has 
given exhilaration enough in the exercise and appetite enough 
for gushing health. Mr. George Saintsbury adds a few very 
judicious and practical pages about the cookery of the partridge. 
The charm of the volume is in the dozen of brilliant full-page 
plates—by Thornburn, Stuart- Wortley.and Whymper—especially 
“ Courting,” “A Sunny Corner,” and “ Hard Times.” No sports- 
man should be without this interesting volume in his library. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


AutHovucH Mr. West is inclined to think that it is a waste 
of both time and temper to try to persuade ordinary Englishmen 
not to muddle over the posthumous disposition of their goods and 
chattels, he has written a book entitled** Wills and How Not to 
Make Them.” He does not pretend to offer laymen, much less 
lawyers, anything like a regular treatise upon wills; in fact, 
he says in so many words that the volume is not at all profound 
and ought not to be original. The aim of the book—it is 
written with abundant humour and common-sense—is to point 
out to all concerned the traps to be avoided, and this is done by 
illustrative cases which show how often the testator defeats his 
own intentions. It is a bold saying on the part of Mr. West, 
and we are not prepared to endorse it, that more misery and in- 
justice has been worked by wills than by all wars which this 
country has waged since the modern system of will-making 
came into vogue. There is more truth in the assertion that the 
testator is excessively given to illusions respecting himself and 
his relation to his property. Novelists in search of a plot might 
consult this little book with advantage, for Mr. West, with dry 
humour and also with that brevity which is the soul of wit, 

* Wits anp How Nor To Maker THEM: wirH A SELEcTION OF LEADING 
Caszs. By B B. West, Author of ‘‘ Half-Hours with the Million- 
aires,’ (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 
8vo. 

A Sorere History or Ancrent Purmosorny. By W. R. Scott, M.A. 
(London: Elliot Stock.) Crown 8vo. 

Centenary History or tae Soutn Prace Soctery. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A. Portraits. (London and Edinburgh: Williams & 
Norgate.) Crown 8vo, 

Ranxpom ROAMING, AND OTHER Papxers. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Portrait. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo. 

Tue Buemess Emprere a HUNDRED YEARS AGO, AS DESCRIBED BY FATHER 
SancermMano. With an Introduction by John Jardine. (West- 
minster: Archibald Constable & Co.) Demy 8vo. 

Tae Exements or Enciish Grammar. By Alfred S. West, M.A. Pitt 
Press Series. University Press, Cambridge. 12mo. 

ELEMENTARY PaLmontoLtocy ror Geoxocican StupenTs, By Henry 
) he ae B.A., F.G.S. The University Press, Cambridge, Crown 
vo, 





roceeds to illustrate by stories in a nutshell the freaks and 
cibles, the motives and the moods, the convictions and the 
crotchets of a wide array of testators when confronted, for the 
moment at least, with the inevitable. As for the ordinary 
reader, he may get an honest laugh out of the book, not once, 
but often, and if eventually the laugh is against himself, the 
fault will not lie at the door of this shrewd and genial counsel on 
behalf of common-sense. 

The man is yet unborn who can describe with any degree of 
accuracy the “ History of Ancient Philosophy” in less than 
a hundred pages. Yet this is the task which Mr. W. R. Scott 
has attempted, and though his sketch is admirable enough in its 
way, we fail to see what useful purpose it can serve even in an 
age when short-cuts to so-called Seishtahee are only too common. 
This slim volume—a pamphlet in bulk—nevertheless professes 
to trace the progress of philosophical inquiry from Thales and 
Pythagoras to Plotinus and other leaders of Neo-Platonism. 
Such a summary is of necessity bald and inadequate; the 
marvel is that Mr. Scott has been able to render an abstract like 
the present not merely readable but to a certain extent sug- 
gestive. At the same time we are not impressed with this 
attenuated manual, and as for the series of diagrams, which are 
supposed to “ group together symbolically many of the abstract 
ema we can only say that they are fearfully and wonder- 

wd made, and our sluggish wits refuse to drink delight from 
them. 

Six or eight months ago—to be exact, in May or June, 1893 
—Mr. Moncure Conway delivered four discourses on the “ Cen- 
tenary History of the South Place Society ” ; and with revisions, 
additions, and portraits, he has now fashioned them into a 
memorial volume. Oddly enough, South Place was founded by 
an American, a theological free-lance, called the Rev. Elhanap 
Winchester, who came to England in 1787 and took up his 
parable against Calvinism and protested against the slave trade 
and capital punishment. Mr. Moncure Conway, we need scarcely 
say, is alsoan American, and he appears to reap considerable 
satisfaction in paying what he calls homage to a man whom he 
regards as the pioneer of Channing, Emerson, and Theodore 
Parker in America, and of William Johnson Fox in England. 
South Place Chapel, Mr. Conway admits—we cannot pretend 
here to enter into its history under the ministry either of William 
Vidler or Johnson Fox—was in its origin made up of the “ waifs 
and strays of many sects,” and if we rightly understand the 
matter, it so continues to this day. This picturesque volume is 
written with considerable literary skill and in a genial as well as 
generous spirit, and incidentally it throws welcome light on 
some aspects of the struggle for civil and religious liberty. Mr. 
ae has not only delved amongst the manuseript enckives of 
South Place Chapel, and ransacked old magazines and forgotten 
pamphlets, but has drawn from the memories of aged persons 
interesting, even if slight, reminiscences and pec, wre. which 
help to give actuality to the picture. The monograph certainly 
fulfils its aim, for it illustrates the “interior life of an un- 
orthodox society of educated people,” which, whatever may be 
thought of its religious standpoint, has unquestionably done 
valiant service in the direction of liberty, toleration, and the 
social welfare of the masses. Many distinguished names cross 
the page, though in the majority of instances only by way of 
rather vague allusion. 

The characteristics of Dr. Jessopp as an essayist are so well 
known that it is almost enough to mention his latest book, 
“ Random Roaming,” and then to leave it to the appreciation of 
readers, who lovg ago discovered how much real learning lay be- 
hind his gracefui moralisings. Most, if not all, of these pleasant 
scholarly papers have already appeared in print, but that cireum- 
stance—especially as they have been what we may perhaps call 
artistically revised—does not rob them of their charm, now that 
they are grouped together and gathered into a volume. So far 
as East Anglia is concerned, Dr. Jessopp is an authority, and he 
contrives to interest all England in historical and archeological 
problems suggested by long residence and scholarly research in 
that district. Our author is much more than a student of the 
past. He isa lover of the picturesque, and, still more, he is a 
genial observer of human nature. Clearly, he is fond of village 
communities, especially if a touch of Arcadian simplicity lingers 
inthem. He appreciates, moreover, homely honsehold talk, and 
it is manifest that he has the art of enlisting the confidences and 
drawing forth the reminiscences of the rough and horny-hande@ 
patriarehs of toil. Amongst the subjects dealt with in this 
characteristic volume are local legends and traditions, afourteenth- 
century parson, a rustic retrospect, village almshouses, and 4 
scheme for elergy pensions. The book is pleasant reading, and 
its cheerful, manly philosophy of life comes as a relief after the. 
disinal and morbid introspective utterances which dominate so 
much contemporary literature. 

The chief modern authorities on the “ Burmese Empire ” are, 
of ccurse, Forbes, Phayre, and the three historians of our em- 
bassies, Symes, Crawford, and Yule. Allusions to Father San- 
germano occur ia Major Symes’ ‘‘ Embassy to Ava in 1795,” and 
tiey are all of a complimentary kind. Father Sangermano wrote 
a detailed and picturesque account of his observations in the 
East, and his narrative admirably supplements that of Major 
Symes, and between them they give a singularly vivid description 
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of men and manners, religion and laws, tradition and trade 
in Burma in the closing years of last century. Mr. Jardine, one 
of the Judges at the High Court at Bombay, and formerly 
Judicial Commissioner of British Burma, has just published an 
edition of Father Sangermano’s fascinating book, and has written 
an historical introduction, and rendered the allusions of the text 
clear by scholarly annotations. Father Sangermano was an 
Italian missionary-priest, who wrote and spoke the Burmese 
language fluently, and who by his exemplary life and kindly 
manners gained, to an unusual degree, the confidence of the 
natives. He lived in Ava and Rangoon from 1783 to 1806, a 
period when the Burmese monarchy was still undismembered and 
in full power, and subsequent historians and travellers have 
found very little to correct in the good priest’s statements. 
Sangermano lived in Burma during the period of the French 
Revolution, the Reign of Terror, the European wars that followed, 
and the Irish Rebellion of 1798. Happily slavery, with all its 
eruelties, has since his day been abolished in Burma, and there 
is no such thing as the sale of a wife or child now for debt. The 
book is graphic, able, and of more than common interest, and 
those who take the trouble to compare Father Sangermano’s 
descriptions with the account of recent travellers will quickly 
discover for themselves both how much and how little Burma 
has changed within the last hundred years. 

“The Elements of English Grammar ” is the latest addition 
to the Pitt Press series of the Cambridge University Press. 
There is nothing very original in Mr. West’s manual, and 
he makes no claim in that direction. He has, however, consulted 
the best authorities, such as Bain, Angus, Skeat, Meiklejohn, 
Abbott, Morris, and Gow, aud he writes with sound judgment 
and with an admirable appreciation of the exact requirements of 
boys and girls between the ages of thirteen and seventeen, 
for whose use this text-book is avowedly intended. The volame 
opens with a brief but luminous historical survey, and after- 
wards the young student is led by easy stages gradnally 
forward until he is confronted with the more intricate difficulties 
of the subject. We can heartily commend the work as a sound 
and practical school-book, and one which follows the most 
approved lines. There is truth in the complaint that far too 
often elementary books on grammar supply information on so 
liberal a scale that young readers cannot see the wood for the 
trees. 

“Elementary Paleontology” is the latest addition to the 
“Cambridge Natural Science Manuals.” Care has been taken 
to meet the real and not the imaginary wants of geological 
students; and with this aim in view Mr. Woods has devoted 
the greater part of the space at his disposal to the accurate 
scientific exposition of those groups of fossil animals which are 
most useful to the stratigraphist, and has described with greater 
brevity those which appeal chiefly to the zoologist. He states 
that his plan is to give in each group—first, an account of its 
general zoological features ; afterwards the classification of those 
genera which are important in a geological point of view; and, 
tinally, some account of the present and past distribution of each 
group. We are glad to think not only that there is a demand 
for such a work, but that it has been met in the present case by 
so scholarly a manual. 
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